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In Roxbury Camp 


An American Orderly Book of 1775 


A recent gift to the Library is a manu- 
script orderly book kept during the sum- 
mer months of 1775, its earliest entry dated 
only 6 weeks after the Battle of Lexington 
and Concord opened the War of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. It has been presented 
by three ladies of Syracuse, N.Y., Mrs. 
Philip Ochsner, Mrs. Carl P. Kuhn, and 
Mrs. Milford T. Wilson, in memory of 
their parents, Samuel Avery Myers and 
Marjorie Barnes Myers, both of whom had 
long and honorable careers in the schools 
of that city. The manuscript was found 
among the books of the donors’ grand- 
father, but its provenance is otherwise 
untraced. 

Physically, it is a completely filled 
notebook with pages 6% by 4 inches, 
their rounded outer corners occasionally 
dog-eared or broken off. The line-ending 
words are so often invaded as to suggest 
that the margins have been trimmed. 
Sixty-seven folios remain in the gatherings, 
| stitched with a brown yarn so fresh in color 
that one suspects it of being a replacement, 
and there are two more leaves, one at each 
end, which have become completely de- 
' tached. The initial one begins in the 
middle of an entry which is presumably 
for June 3, 1775; the final one, which in- 
cludes the date of August 25, is not con- 
tinuous with the last in the gatherings— 
at least one intermediate leaf has gone, 
together with whatever may have followed. 
The handwriting, if not elegant, is cer- 


tainly above the New England average of 
its day, and the orthography, if it occasion- 
ally stumbles over unfamiliar words, is 
considerably more regular than that found 
in many of the journals and orderly books 
produced by the embattled farmers of 
1775. All but the outermost folios are 
quite fresh and entirely legible save for a 
few crumblings of the margin. 

The Library has a considerable collection 
of orderly books; its 1918 Handbook of 
Manuscripts listed 111 items separately 
kept, while others were to be found with 
collections of personal papers. In time they 
extend from the French and Indian War 
through the War of 1812, with a few speci- 
mens of later date, but much the greatest 
number originated in the Revolution. Rel- 
atively few have been added since 1918, 
and it is presumable that the great majority 
of surviving specimens have by now 
reached public collections. They were a 
feature of British and therefore of Amer- 
ican military administration in the 18th 
century, and doubtless of other Western 
armies as well. “Orderly,” in older military 
terminology, is an adjective referring to 
the orders of a superior officer, and in ad- 
dition to books one finds “Orderly Ser- 
geants,” “Orderly Drummers,” “orderly 
rooms,” and “orderly-time.” Of orders, 
there are two basic forms of record: those 
maintained at headquarters, so that the 
General may refer to his commands, and 
those maintained in the units, so that sub- 
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ordinates may recall all that they are to 
obey and enforce. While the term “orderly 
book” has been applied to both forms, the 
later tendency has been to call the head- 
quarters registers “order books.” The 
unit which maintains an orderly book for 
its guidance has always been the company, 
and the First Sergeant of the company 
has been charged with the duties of attend- 
ing at orderly time, taking down the gen- 
eral, special, or regimental orders affect- 
ing his company, showing them to the com- 
pany officers, and warning the men ordered 
to specific duties. The company’s First 
Sergeant therefore continued to be called 
the “Orderly Sergeant” even when the 
keeping of an orderly book ceased to be a 
part of his duties. 

The present manuscript, in spite of its 
lack of identifying inscriptions—which 
probably went with the cover or initial 
pages—can readily be identified as a com- 
pany book kept in the Sixth Connecticut 
Regiment. While this number is several 
times used in the book, contemporaries 
seldom referred to it as such, but, like Gen- 
eral Washington in his orders, called it 
“Colonel Parsons’ Regiment,” after its 
commander, Samuel Holden Parsons. 
There are two entries in the book, for June 
29 and July 5, shortly after the arrival of the 
unit at Roxbury Camp, in Massachusetts, 
which spell out the details of the day for 
guard and fatigue duty in their application 
to “Colo. Tyler’s Company.” This is 
enough to indicate, without any serious 
doubt, that the book was kept in the Second 
Company, the commander of which was 
John Tyler, Lieutenant Colonel of the regi- 
ment (this eccentricity of Connecticut or- 
ganization will be noticed a little later). 
Extant for investigation are nearly com- 
plete rolls for the Sixth Regiment, printed 
in Record of Service of Connecticut Men 
in the War of the Revolution, compiled by 
Henry P. Johnston (Hartford, 1889) ; they 
show that David Green, like Colonel Tyler 
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a man of Preston township, was the First 
Sergeant of the Second Company. Unless 
Connecticut practice departed from stand- 
ard, this is Orderly Sergeant Green’s book. 

Colonel Tyler’s company and Colonel 
Parsons’ regiment were, at the time the 
book begins, parts of the Connecticut Army, 
raised, staffed, given law, fed, and paid by 
the General Court of the colony, still op- 
erating under the royal charter of 1662. 
This army had been brought into being as 
soon as Lexington and Concord had proved 
that liberty must be fought for or lost. 
Until April 19, 1775, the old militia system 
of 22 territorial regiments, which had its 
being in township companies that drilled 
locally and very seldom massed into larger 
units, had been sufficient. The historian 
of New London, Frances Caulkins, proudly 
credits Colonel Parsons and his men with 
the first regimental review ever held east 
of the Connecticut River. Only a few days 
after the first battle, the Genera] Court 
provided for the immediate enlistment of a 
fourth of the militia, to be assembled, 
equipped, and organized in six regiments, 
and for the appointment of three general 
officers. 

In population, Connecticut was a colony 
of the middling sort; out of some 198,000 
souls, after Tories and emigrants to the 
Wyoming Valley had been counted out, it 
had a military population that has been 
estimated at 23,000. Since the new com- 
panies were fixed at 100 men, and there 
were to be 10 to a regiment, the colony 
now prepared to put 6,000 men in the field, 
in units considerably larger than were the 
rule in the other New England armies. 
This idiosyncracy later on gave vexation to 
General Washington, as did another prac- 
tice which Connecticut shared with some 
of the other New England colonies. In 
Colonel Parsons’ Sixth Regiment, as has 
been seen, Lieutenant Colonel Tyler was 
also Captain of the Second Company, as 
Parsons himself was of the First, and Major 
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Samuel Prentice of the Third. Not until 
the Fourth Company did one reach a Cap- 
tain who was merely a Captain. In the 
first three regiments, the situation was even 
more involved, for their Colonels were the 
three general officers newly appointed: 
Major General David Wooster and Briga- 
dier Generals Joseph Spencer and Isaac 
Putnam, and each was equally the Captain 
of his regiment’s first company. General 
Washington liked this anomaly no better 
than the other, for it was plain that either 
their lower duties must be delegated or their 
higher duties neglected. By the following 
year he had succeeded in eliminating this, 
along with the outsize units—but both 
lasted as long as the Sixth Connecticut did. 

The General Court, during its next ses- 
sion in May 1775, further achieved the 
formulation of a complete code of 53 Arti- 
cles of War, no mere copy of military 
precedent but intended to preserve order 
and discipline in the army “according to 
the mild spirit of our constitution, and not 
according to the severities practiced in 
standing armies.” For one thing, Article 
50 forbade any court martial to sentence 
an offender to receive more than 39 
stripes for one offense—a number derived 
from Biblical injunction and considerably 
smaller than that of floggings regularly ad- 
ministered in the Royal Army. “Our con- 
stitution” included an established church, 
and Article 1 decreed that officers and 
soldiers should “diligently frequent divine 
service and sermon in the places ap- 
pointed,” under pain of reprimand or fine 
for wilful absence or irreverent behavior. 
In the first incomplete entry in the manu- 
script, completed and confirmed by one of 
a week later (June 11), Colonel Parsons 
enjoins that the men of the Sixth Regiment, 
like their fellows at home, shall attend two 
services on Sunday, at 10 o’clock before 
noon and at 2 after noon. The book does 
not show whether this schedule was main- 
tained when the regiment was before be- 


leaguered Boston; with the amount of 
extra entrenching, guard duty, etc., one 
guesses that it was not. Article 2 imposes 
a regimental court martial, a reprimand, 
fines, and even confinement for profane 
cursing; an unlawful oath or execration 
would cost a private one shilling and an 
officer four shillings. Beginning with the 
case of Thomas Leeds on July 26, the 
manuscript records a succession of trials in 
which five officers were engaged in convict- 
ing a Private of “prophane swearing” and 
mulcting him of his shilling. The fines, it 
may be noted, the Articles regularly as- 
signed “to the use of the sick soldiers of 
the troop or company to which the offender 
belongs.” Another trait of this interesting 
code is that the penalty for a large number 
of offenses is wholly left to the discretion 
of the court. 

Small as it was, the Connecticut Army 
was pulled three ways. The Province of 
New York was afraid of a British descent 
by sea, and General Wooster was stationed 
in the southwest corner of his colony to be 
able to lend a hand in that contingency. 
The strongly gunned but weakly manned 
British posts of Ticonderoga and Crown 
Point offered an opportunity which came 
early to the notice of Colonel Parsons and 
other Connecticut leaders. If they fell 
easily enough to irregular forces, Colonel 
Benjamin Hinman’s Fourth Regiment was 
soon to be called upon to garrison them 
and prevent the same process in reverse. 
If one of Colonel Parsons’ companies 
was diverted to the Northern Department, 
he was hardly in a position to complain. 
The main show continued to be the siege of 
Boston, where General Gage was confined 
within narrow room and had to be kept so. 
To it came first General Spencer’s Second 
Regiment and took station at Roxbury 
with the forces of Massachusetts General 
John Thomas, blocking the only land exit 
from the encircled city, over Boston Neck. 
The painter John Trumbull, who was at 
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this time serving as Spencer’s adjutant, says 
in his Autobiography that they were on 
the march before May 1 and arrived early 
in that month. He has been repeated, but 
this date is hardly possible, for the Mas- 
sachusetts Committee of Safety told Gen- 
eral Thomas on May 11 that “the Troops 
from Connecticut are very soon expected.” 
General Putnam’s Third Regiment soon 
followed and took station at Inman’s 
Farm, extending General Artemas Ward’s 
lines covering Cambridge. And to the 
siege Colonel Parsons’ Sixth Regiment 
would eventually follow, but one must first 
pause to inquire what and whence he and 
his men were. 

Samuel Holden Parsons (1737-89) was 
relatively young, as Connecticut military 
men went; he was not yet 38 at the time 
of his appointment on April 26, and much 
junior to Generals Wooster, Spencer, and 
Putnam, who were respectively 65, 61, and 
57. A well-connected native of Lyme in 
New London County and nephew to Dep- 


uty Governor Matthew Griswold, he had 
begun the practice of the law there, but had 


removed to New London town soon after 
his appointment as King’s Attorney for the 
county in 1773. His social position was 
further bolstered by his regular choice to 
represent the town of Lyme in the General 
Assembly and by his appointment as Major 
of the Third Regiment of militia, made 
up of Lyme and New London men. Just 
before the outbreak of the Revolution, the 
Lieutenant Colonel resigned, and Major 
Parsons succeeded to his place. He proved 
quite equal to all his assignments through- 
out the long war, weathered all the haz- 
ards of amateur generalship, and ended as 
a Major General, the senior Connecticut 
officer of the Continental Army, and an 
impoverished man, having patriotically in- 
vested his estate in Continental securities. 

The Sixth Regiment was almost wholly 
enlisted from the men of New London 
County, which then included some town- 
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ships on the west bank of the Connecticut 
River that were later detached to form 
part of Middlesex County. The First 
Company, being Parsons’ own, was nat- 
urally recruited from his old neighbors of 
Lyme. The Second, as has been noted, 
was largely of Preston, while the Third, 
like Major Prentice, were the men of 
Stonington, in the southeastern corner of 
the colony. The Fourth and Fifth Com- 
panies were the men of New London town, 
but the Fourth, led by Captain William 
Coit, was on a somewhat different footing 
from the others. It originated in a group 
enlisted by Coit himself as “independent 
marines,” who had gone to Cambridge on 
receipt of the Lexington alarm and were 
there for at least 4 days (April 23-26). 
This is evident from the company’s orderly 
book, kept by Sergeant Moses Fargo, which 
was published in the Collections of the 
Connecticut Historical Society, Vol. 7 
(Hartford, 1899). It has been supposed 
by some that Coit’s men simply remained 
at Cambridge and were there enlisted into 
the Sixth Regiment at a later time. This 
is most unlikely, since none of the dozens 
of other Connecticut companies that 
rushed to Cambridge after Lexington was 
prepared for, or made, a long stay, and 
it is certainly not borne out by Sergeant 
Fargo, whose next entry after April 26 is 
for June 1, when the company was clearly 
once more back at Cambridge and receiv- 
ing the orders of General Ward through 
Samuel Osgood, Major of Brigade. There 
is nothing to show why one of Parsons’ 
companies reached the front from 2 to 3 
weeks before any of its fellows, or why it 
remained in the Cambridge lines, receiving 
the orders of Generals Ward and Putnam, 
until after Washington’s reorganization of 
the army on July 22, and did not come to 
Roxbury to join its regiment until July 26. 
After July 26 the contents of Sergeant Far- 
go’s orderly book are much the same as in 
the Library’s manuscript, but since it breaks 
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off abruptly after August 7 there is actu- 
ally only a 2-week period of duplication, 
relieved by Fargo’s far more individualistic 
orthography (one officer, he writes, was 
“Rendered Incaperable,” and the brigade 
officers were to choose their representatives 
“by Ballad”). General Putnam had man- 
aged to pick up not only one of Parsons’ 
companies, but one of General Spencer’s as 
well—Captain Chester’s Ninth Company 
of the Second Regiment—with the result 
that some men from these regiments took 
part, along with men from Putnam’s Third 
Regiment under Captain Thomas Knowl- 
ton, in the Battle of Bunker Hill on June 17 
and suffered some casualties—the only real 
fighting the Connecticut Army got into. 
Such irregularities were only to be ex- 
pected before Washington got things in 
hand, but they can hardly have endeared 
Putnam to Spencer or Parsons. 

The Sixth Regiment’s Sixth Company 
under Waterman Clift was largely from 
Plainfield, which in 1775 and later was in 
Windham County to the northward, but 
some of its men came from Voluntown, 
which is Plainfield’s nearest neighbor in 
New London County. The Seventh Com- 
pany, men of Preston and Norwich, never 
served with the others. When Colonel 
Parsons joined with Samuel Deane and 
Samuel Wyllys to set on foot the Ticon- 
deroga coup, their principal agent was its 
captain, Edward Mott of Preston, who set 
off for the Green Mountains as early as 
April 29 and had afterward to balance 
the claims to command of those uncom- 
promising egoists, Ethan Allen and Bene- 
dict Arnold. (Did he, by favoring Allen, 
sow the first seeds of future treason?). 
Eventually Mott’s men joined him in the 
northern theater, but a deserter from his 
company was brought to Roxbury and 
court-martialled there on July 29. He was 
sentenced to 20 stripes with a cat-o’-nine- 
tails on his naked body and to be drummed 
out of camp; the Connecticut Articles of 


War chose to give deserters their way, after 
some pain and humiliation. 

Captain Samuel Gale’s Eighth Company 
was recruited in Killingworth and John 
Ely’s Ninth in Saybrook, both towns being 
west of the Connecticut River in what was 
later Middlesex County. The Tenth, un- 
der Abel Spicer, were men of Groton, 
which faces New London on the east bank 
of the Thames. The regimental staff was 
completed by a chaplain, the Reverend Ste- 
phen Johnson (when “Johnson” was 
chosen as the regiment’s parole or pass- 
word on June 19, it was probably he who 
was being complimented), and a surgeon, 
Philip Turner, with two mates. 

It was not Colonel Parsons’ fault that he 
reached the front so much later than Gen- 
erals Spencer and Putnam. Printed evi- 
dence for Connecticut’s mobilization is of 
the scantiest, but fortunately one can draw 
upon the text of a quite personal letter 
which Parsons addressed to his friend and 
Harvard classmate, Joseph Trumbull, who 
was at Cambridge serving as Commissary 
for the Connecticut troops and feeding 
them so regularly that Washington would 
make him Commissary General of the Con- 
tinental Army. This letter, dated from 
New London on June 2, the day before the 
Library’s manuscript begins, has been pre- 
served for the light it throws on the Ticon- 
deroga venture, but it continues with the 
affairs of the Sixth Regiment. (It was 
published in 1860 in the Collections of the 
Connecticut Historical Society, Vol. 1.) 

Parsons says that he waited in Hartford 
till Saturday, April 29, when he got his 
beating orders (authority to enlist) and 
went home. The next week his company 
was filled and he had orders to march to 
Boston. The week following he began his 
march, but on Sunday, May 14, he heard 
to his surprise that the companies at Nor- 
wich had been stopped. A dispatch by 
courier having proved ineffective, on 
Thursday, May 18, Parsons went himself 
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to Hartford, but “could get no answer 
till Saturday noon, when my orders to 
march were countermanded, and my regi- 
ment ordered back to New London till 
further orders—where I now am, as much 
. ee 
blamed his frustration upon “the renowned 
Col. W., the ambassador’—doubtless Eras- 


chagrined as any man need be. . 


tus Wolcott, who, along with William 
Samuel Johnson, had undertaken a last- 
minute mission to Gage in the hope of a 
pacification. Parsons therefore asked 
Trumbull to join with Generals Spencer 
and Putnam in representing the need for 
more men at Boston, and so induce Trum- 
bull’s father, the Governor, to give orders 
that would deliver him from what he could 
only regard as a state of imprisonment on 
the clam 
Thames! ). 


necticut Assembly was evidently responsi- 


banks (presumably of the 


The peace party in the Con- 


ble for checking the movement of troops to 
the front and for keeping the Sixth Regi- 
ment encamped where it is when the 


And Colonel 


movement as 


Library’s manuscript opens. 
Parsons, regarding such 
aimed at “our salvation,” was of the op- 
posite party. 

The Assembly had adjourned on the last 
day of May, and when the Governor met 
with Deputy Governor Griswold and six of 
the eight members of the Committee of 
War at his home town of Lebanon on 
June 7, letters from Generals Spencer and 
Putnam as well as from the Massachusetts 
The pri- 


mary business of the day was to provide 


authorities were before them. 


more powder for the camp near Boston, 
but, when that had been disposed of, the 
next step was to order Colonel Parsons, 
with his own company and Captain James 
Chapman’s Fifth, to march and join the 
Connecticut troops near Boston. This de- 
livered Parsons from his imprisonment, but 
still left six of his companies on the clam 


banks. Furthermore, the order is not reg- 


istered in the Library’s manuscript until 
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June 13, when the march is set for 10 
o'clock the next morning. Since Lebanon 
is in New London County, little more than 
20 miles from New London, it appears that 
the party of procrastination was still doing 
what it could. 

One more letter written by Colonel 
Parsons at this juncture is extant; it was 
addressed to his wife, Mehetable Mather 
Parsons, from Roxbury on June 21, 1775, 
and is printed in Charles S. Hall’s Life and 
Letters of Samuel Holden Parsons (Bing- 
hamton, N.Y., 1905). The Colonel says 
that he has sent a particular account of 
the battle of Saturday last (Bunker Hill) 
to the Deputy Governor, but repeats some 
of the details. His information cannot 
have been very complete, for he greatly 
underestimates the losses on either side, 
save for the Connecticut men. 
Billy was well and riding errands; “I in- 
tend to keep him out of danger if I can”— 
no unreasonable aim, since William Wal- 
ter Parsons was at most 13. 


His son 


For our 
restricted view the pertinent passage is 
this: “I am pretty well over the fatigue of 
Saturday night which I spent on the soft 
side of a rock on my arms, amidst a cloud 
of bombs and cannon balls, but thanks to 
God but two men were killed and the same 
number wounded.” Another description 
of this episode is to be found in the Auto- 
biography of John Trumbull, youngest son 
of the Governor and later the famous 
artist of the Revolution, but then serving 
as adjutant or aide to General Spencer. 
When it became evident that a battle was 
in progress over Charlestown way, Gen- 
eral Thomas ordered his men to their 
stations. This brought Spencer and the 
Second Connecticut in parade formation 
in full view of the British lines, and they 
soon drew fire from the 18-pounder guns. 
A withdrawal was ordered to the hill above 
the meeting-house, where they passed the 
night on the summit, on their arms. Trum- 
bull, writing years later, remembered only 
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watching the British shells burst near the 
Cambridge lines, but other sources men- 
tion the regular firing at Roxbury through- 
out the night. “That night,’ Trumbull 
recollected, “was a fearful breaking in for 
young soldiers, who there, for the first time, 
were seeking repose on the summit of a 
bare rock, surrounded by such a scene.” 
One may suppose that Parsons’ two com- 
panies had arrived in the course of the 
day and joined Spencer’s men. It took 
Lieutenant Jabez Fitch 5 days to march 
from Preston to Roxbury with one of 
Colonel Jedediah Huntington’s companies 
in August, but Parsons was doubtless in 
more of a hurry. 

The Connecticut Committee of War re- 
convened at Lebanon on the day of Bunker 
Hill, and now ordered Lieutenant Colonel 
Tyler, with Parsons’ six remaining com- 
panies, “forthwith to march to the camp 
near Boston, and to be supplied with am- 
munition out of the colony stores.” At 10 
o'clock on the evening of June 18 news of 
the battle reached Lebanon. In their ses- 
sion of the following day, the Committee 
came to one of the significant decisions in 
the making of America: “The Governor 
was advised by the Board, to give orders 
to the officers and soldiers, to yield obedi- 
ence to the general commanding officer of 
the troops of Massachusetts, while they 
acted in that province, until further or- 
ders.” While it is clear enough that Gen- 
eral Putnam had been yielding obedience 
(and giving advice) to General Ward at 
Cambridge, and General Spencer to Gen- 
eral Thomas at Roxbury, this made it of- 
ficial, ruled out the possibility of future 
disagreements, and prepared for the emer- 
gence of the Continental Army on July 3. 

Neither of these orders appears in the 
Library’s manuscript. Instead, after rou- 
tine orders on June 20, the book goes silent 
for a week, and resumes with the bold 
heading: “Roxbury Camp June the 28th 
1775.” What with collecting supplies, 
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breaking up camp, marching 80 miles, 
and setting up a new encampment, 
Tyler and Green had no time for written 
orders. The 2 days for the Committee’s 
order to have effect, as against 6 for the 
order of June 7, shows that Bunker Hill 
had disposed of the party of procrastina- 
tion. Ensign Nathaniel Morgan of the 
Sixth Company kept a journal in which 
occurs the following terse entry: “Sot out 
and marched for Boston the 22 day of the 
same, and arrived there 25th day of June, 
which was Sunday, and pitched our 
tents. . . .” However, it probably follows 
from Morgan’s preceding sentence that the 
company had gone home to Plainfield and 
Voluntown on the 20th, and with fresh 
shirts set out for Boston from that nearer 
point. 

Four-fifths of the Sixth Connecticut had 
now arrived where they would remain 
for the duration of their enlistment, and 
we may briefly try to see where they were. 
Connecticut sources do not tell us, but 
traditions of the 10 months’ siege lingered 
long in Boston and Roxbury. They are 
unanimous that the Connecticut troops 
under Spencer, including Jedidiah Hunt- 
ington’s Eighth Regiment when it arrived 
on August 9, were encamped on the Great 
Hill, as it was then called; later, when the 
prosperous merchant John Parker built a 
handsome house on its summit, it acquired 
the name of Parker’s Hill. It lay con- 
siderably to the west of old Roxbury town 
and the main lines fronting Boston Neck, 
and it was as near to Brookline village as 
it was to Roxbury. This was no incon- 
venience, for the Roxbury wing of the army 
was responsible for maintaining the forti- 
fications between Muddy River and the 
Charles, necessary to complete the be- 


The Con- 


necticut troops evidently camped on the 


siegers’ ring around Boston. 


slopes, for that “dogged diarist,” Jabez 
Fitch, tells how one morning after break- 
fast he “walk’d up on the hill alone.” From 
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the summit they could have one of the best 
views in the vicinity of Boston, extending 
to Cambridge, to Charlestown, and to the 
At its northern 
foot stood Brinley Place (1723), one of 


blue waters of the bay. 


the finest houses in the outskirts of Bos- 
ton; here, late in July, General Ward would 
set up his headquarters, after removing 
from the house facing Cambridge Common 
which was not yet named for Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes. They could look eastward to 
another eminence, where on July 14 the 
Roxbury upper fort would be begun to 
command the main road from Boston to 
Dedham and Providence, on a plan drawn 
up by Henry Knox and admired by General 
Washington. On lower ground to the 
northeastward they could see the Burying 
Ground Redoubt, the earliest of the town’s 
defenses, hastily thrown up directly after 
Lexington and Concord, and the lower 
fort, of irregular design, recently completed 
The ad- 


vanced lines based on Lamb’s Dam, a dike 


in Dr. Porter’s cow pasture. 


built to keep out the tide, had yet to be 
constructed. 

Four days after the Library’s manuscript 
resumes, the Continental Commander-in- 
Chief arrived from Philadelphia, and on 
July 3 he took over the command from 
General Ward and issued the first of his 
On July 


5, with Major General Charles Lee in his 


massive series of general orders. 


train, he visited Roxbury. Meanwhile he 
had unwittingly touched off a convulsion 
in the late Connecticut Army by publish- 
ing Israel Putnam’s commission as the 
fourth Major General in the Continental 
service. The Library’s manuscript bears 
only a few traces of it, but it cannot go 
without a brief mention. On learning of 
the elevation of the junior Connecticut 
Brigadier by an alien authority, the senior 
Brigadier, Joseph Spencer, was outraged. 
A petition was drawn up and signed by 49 
Connecticut officers and men, declaring 


their reluctance to see their General super- 
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seded by an officer previously in lower 
command, and requesting the General As- 
sembly to take steps to alter an arrange- 
ment endangering “the morals and good 
order and discipline of our Troops”—what 
steps, they did not suggest. Among the 
principal signatories were Colonel Parsons, 
Lieutenant Colonel Tyler, Major Prentice, 
and most of the Sixth’s Captains; in fact 
the Sixth was rather better represented 
than Spencer’s own regiment. Lieutenant 
Samuel B. Webb on July 11 told Silas 
Deane of the Connecticut delegation in 
Congress that he was sorry to say that 
Deane’s friend Parsons had been forward 
in the matter. It may have been a spon- 
taneous outburst of sympathy, but Lieu- 
tenant Webb (who, as an aide to Putnam, 
may not have been altogether objective) 
said that Spencer talked his officers into it, 
and that many of them were soon heartily 
sick of what they had done. With the 
petition General Spencer 
flounced out of camp and went home— 


under way, 


“without visiting me, or making known his 
Intention in any respect,” Washington in- 
formed the President of Congress on July 
10. Washington’s worry was not the loss 
of the elderly Spencer, but the apprehen- 
sion that the able and energetic General 
Thomas, who had been similarly passed 
over by Congress, might follow his 
example. 

To make a long story short, Governor 
Trumbull politely remonstrated, but Wash- 
ington stood firm; Spencer was besought 
not to distress his troops and his country by 
a precipitate resignation; and Spencer, 
finding that nothing more could be gotten 
out of it, returned to his command on 
July 18 and consented to serve under Put- 
John Thomas also decided to re- 
main, and it was he, and neither Ward 
nor Spencer, who the following March ex- 
ecuted the occupation of Dorchester 
Heights which finally drove the British 


from Boston. 


nam. 


The affair had one linger- 
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ing consequence for the Connecticut 
troops: when Washington organized the 
army on July 22, the Connecticut regi- 
ments were not brigaded together, like the 
New Hampshire regiments under Sullivan 
and the Rhode Island regiments under 
Greene, but remained split between 
Spencer’s brigade at Roxbury and Put- 
nam’s division at Cambridge. As has been 
seen, soon afterward Coit’s Fourth Com- 
pany came home to rejoin Parsons’ regi- 
ment. When one of the two new Con- 
necticut regiments, Jedediah Huntington’s 
Eighth, arrived early in August, it was put 
under Spencer; but when Charles Webb’s 
Seventh is first heard of, it is at Winter Hill 
on the farthest left of the American line. 
Nor did General Washington quite forget 
the episode. In September Spencer for- 
warded a petition from some of his regi- 
mental junior officers protesting against the 
appointment of Ebenezer Huntington as 
Lieutenant in Captain Chester’s Ninth 
Company, and Washington, on the 26th, 
returned one of those utterly crushing re- 
plies, destroying the very ground beneath 
the petitioners’ feet, which will ever remain 
models of high-level reprimand. 

It is by now clear that the Library’s little 
orderly book, simple though it looks, has 
in fact a rather complex structure which 
cannot be completely gathered from its 
contents. A rapid survey isin order. Were 
it not for the unrecorded week, June 21- 
27, it would cover 81 days and parts of 3 
others. For June 4-20 nearly all the en- 
tries are preceded by a large R: O:, signi- 
fying Regimental Orders, and it was evi- 
dently a simple error of omission in the 
three exceptions. Through June 13 the 
orders are doubtless Colonel Parsons’, 
while from the 14th they are Lieutenant 
Colonel Tyler’s, and only three times do 
they go beyond the parole and the officer 
of the day. Beginning with June 28 one 
finds General Orders, presumably Thomas’ 


(while one cannot be sure that some are 


not Ward’s, his ponderous manner is not 
in evidence) ; Orders or Genera] Orders 
for Connecticut Troops, doubtless Spen- 
cer’s; and an occasional R: O:. On July 3, 
as has been seen, General Washington be- 
gan his series of considerably higher- 
powered General Orders, but it was some 
time before his writ began to run in Rox- 
bury. Roxbury Camp issued its own parole 
until July 12, when with “Falmouth” it 
finally conformed to Cambridge. On July 
17 there is an isolated countersign, but not 
until July 22 does Sergeant Green begin 
to enter it regularly, although Washington 
has been giving the double password out 
since July 3 (Parole: Lookout. Counter- 
sign: Sharp!). The refinement of having 
one password for the officers and another 
for the men was evidently unknown to the 
military establishments of New England. 
On July 14, 2 days after the arrival of the 
Cambridge parole, Washington’s General 
Orders begin to be transcribed by Sergeant 
Green, who seldom misses them thereafter 
until the Library’s manuscript runs out. 
For the same day one finds the interesting 
heading, “Col. Parsons Orders for Con- 
necticut Troops”—with Spencer off sulk- 
ing, Parsons is in command, but he is care- 
ful to refer to “Genl. Spencers Brigade.” 
From now until the end Roxbury Orders 
are carefully distinguished from Cambridge 
Orders; for most days there are both, and 
Roxbury Orders come first more often than 
vice versa. 

Washington’s organizational order is of 
July 22; Ward, according to his biog- 
rapher, went to Roxbury to assume com- 
mand of his wing 3 days later, but he does 
not blaze forth in the orders until the 29th, 
when he makes a characteristic entrance: 
“Genl. Ward Observing with Pleasure the 
Alertness of this Camp and would have 
the Strictest Attention paid to Excellent 
Orders heretofore Issued by the Honour- 
able Genl. Thomas—Particularly Orders in 


Case of an Alarm. . Thereafter Gen- 
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erals Washington and Ward for the most 
part share the book between them, with 
only an occasional R: O: from Parsons and 
even rarer utterances from Brigadier 
Spencer. 

Nowadays the rapid reproduction of the 
written word is no longer a problem—save 
perhaps in its excess—-but 186 years ago 
communicating identical orders to an army 
or even to a regiment required considerable 
organization. Here the process first comes 
to view in the Roxbury orders of July 10, 
when General Thomas was realizing the 
necessity of getting Washington’s daily 
orders communicated to the units of his 
command. He therefore ordered “that 
every Adjutant when it shall be his turn to 
go to Cambridge for Genl. Orders attend 
upon Genl. Thomas for a Morning Report 
to carry to head Qrs.—at 10 oClock to 
attend at Roxbury and at 11 oClock at 
Cambridge. That for the future all Adjts. 
attend at 4 oClock P M for Genl. Orders 
as they must come from Cambridge.” On 
July 14, when Washington’s orders first 
appear in the Library’s manuscript, they 
are followed without a break by this in- 
junction: “The Adjt. whose tower [tour] 
it is to bring the Orders from Cambridge 
fand] neglects to bring them so as they can 
be entered before four oClock shall be 
Obliged to Convey them to every Regt. in 
On the same day Par- 
sons, acting for the wrathful Spencer, com- 
manded that all Connecticut “Orderly 
Serjts. attend on Mr. Huntly at 6 oClock 
War- 
ren Huntly, Quartermaster of the Second 
Connecticut, was evidently doubling as 
Spencer's Adjutant. later 
Thomas reiterated that all Adjutants must 
attend without fail at 4 o’clock for Cam- 
bridge orders. On August 2 General Ward 
is sounding his inimitable note: Adju- 


Roxbury Camp.” 


in the afternoon daily for Orders.” 


Two days 


tants must attend exactly at 4, “at which 
time the Orderly Drum will Beat on the 


grand parade and no excuse to be made 
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for Non Attendance—no Second Reading 
of Orders.” On August 13 Roxbury 
Camp’s orderly time and the beating of 
the drum were moved back to 3 o'clock. 

With several division Adjutants attend- 
ing at Cambridge to obtain the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s orders, with the regi- 
mental Adjutants attending on Roxbury 
parade to hear Cambridge and Roxbury 
orders, and with the Orderly Sergeants at- 
tending the regimental Adjutant 2 hours 
later, it is obvious that there was multiple 
opportunity for error, and that Sergeant 
Green deserves credit for a text that is 
normally correct enough. If he wrote 
“Gabbeins” for “gabions” on July 16 and 
18, the Adjutant may have been equally 
unfamiliar with this Gallicism, and he did 
get “fascines” right. If he described 
“liquors” as “spirtous,” that was because 
General Washington’s aide who penned 
the orders did the same. 

There remain the contents of the orders 
transcribed in the Library’s manuscript. 
To consider them in any detail would be 
to enter into the history of the siege of 
Boston and the making of the Continental 
Army, subjects already voluminously 
treated and not to be approached from the 
fractional angle of a single source. We 
shall therefore merely recite some of the 
general themes that recur in them, with 
an occasional illustration or application, 
and conclude with December 10, 1775, 
when the first regiments of the Connecti- 


3” 


cut Line vanished, as if in a nuclear 
holocaust. 

The invariable subject is the daily rou- 
tine: the parole and, in time, the counter- 
sign, the officer or officers of the day, and 
the details. The last were evidently han- 
dled orally at New London, but written 
out at Roxbury. From June 29 through 
July 7 Sergeant Green makes a little table 
showing the regiment’s men of each rank 
detailed to the picquet guards based on 
Dorchester and on Roxbury Meeting 
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House, to the night and the early morning 
fatigue parties, and to the main guard, 
the quarter guard, and the camp guard. 
From July 9 on he has the subject so well 
in mind that he ceases to record the destina- 
tion, but simply sets down in a line the 
numbers expected from the regiment thus 
subdivided: “Flield officers],” “C{ompany 
officers],” ‘“S[ubalterns],” “Sfergeants],” 
“C[orporals],” “P{rivates].” 

Next in regularity, and considerably 
more space-consuming, come the courts 
martial, some regimental, some set up by 
the Roxbury or the Connecticut command, 
and some ordered by the Commander-in- 
Chief. The case of Andrew Tooley (July 
26), who got out of camp on Saturday 
night and went about Roxbury breaking 
windows, attests that it was a long, dull 
siege; he got off with a mere six-shilling 
fine, four of them for the damage. It some- 
times escapes notice that the Americans’ 
offenses were at least matched among the 
besieged, as surviving British order or or- 
derly books show. If in Roxbury, on July 
29, General Ward ordered company roll to 
be called twice a day, in Boston, nearly 4 
months earlier, Earl Percy had ordered 
it to be called four times aday. There, too, 
courts martial were in regular session and 
the cat-o’-nine-tails in daily use, frequently 
applying 461 more lashes to a single back 
than the Connecticut Articles allowed, and 
761 or 961 more in advanced cases of 
drunkenness and licentiousness. 

A theme much more evident in the 
earlier pages of the manuscript than later 
on is the provision for drill or training. 
On June 9 Colonel Parsons orders all 
soldiers off duty to turn out, clean dressed 
and with cleaned arms, for military exercise 
twice a day, at 9 and at 2. As soon as Par- 
sons has left for the front, Lieutenant 
Colonel Tyler adds a special drill in the 
manual exercise by each company sepa- 
rately, and special instruction of the back- 
ward soldiers in each by a Sergeant and 


Corporal. Once Roxbury is reached there 
is less evidence of this; Allen French has 
remarked that the American Army, after 
as before Washington’s coming, seems to 
have done remarkably little drilling. How- 
ever, on July 8 Colonel Parsons bids his 
drummers and fifers to attend the Drum 
and Fife Major, Roderick Wright, for 
instruction three times a day. 

One great difficulty, which brought 
forth Washington’s strongest expressions of 
disgust, lay in the volunteers’ failure to 
keep house. At home, their womenfolk 
did the washing and cleaning so that they 
might keep their minds on the crops, the 
art of bargaining, the points of the sermon, 
and town meeting; and they had enlisted 
to fight for their liberties, not to submit to 
new and unmanly servitudes. So Colonel 
Parsons has to decree that at drum beating 
in the morning of Wednesdays and Satur- 
days the men shall wash their clothes, and 
Lieutenant Colonel Tyler’s final word 
(June 17) is that the noncommissioned 
officers must “prevent the Soldiers from 
besmearing their tents either by greasing or 
dirting them any other way.” General 
Washington enters the manuscript on 
July 14 with a solemn injunction that new 
“‘Necessaries” must be dug every week and 
the old ones filled in, and that the streets 
and lines must be swept every morning. 

Once Roxbury is reached, there are oc- 
casional calls for skilled men for special 
service. On July 15 Washington asked the 
Colonels for the names of their men who 
were most expert in managing whaleboats. 
Five nights later Captain Vose, with a 
flotilla of such boats, descended on Boston 
Light, carried off its lamps, and burned out 
its interior. The British when they blew 
up the masonry the following June, merely 
finished the job of liquidating America’s 
first lighthouse. On August 23 General 
Ward called upon each regiment to make 
a return of its brickmakers, probably with 
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a prudent eye to the approach of the New 
England winter. 

The Declaration of Independence, after 
advancing the rights to life and liberty, 
would name only the pursuit of happiness; 
but the Generals of a year before were 
confident, if Mr. Jefferson would not be, 
that America was defending the right to 
property, and the manuscript contains a 
series Of homilies from various hands on 
the iniquity of its violation by a citizen 
soldiery. Colonel Parsons leads off, at New 
London on June 9, by instructing Sergeants 
to enforce the greatest caution in destroy- 
ing any property, particularly the trees in 
and near the camp. Once at Roxbury, 
the regiment hears General Spencer order 
(June 29) “that no Building be remov’d 
without leave first of & from the Proprietor 

. that the Destruction of Private Prop- 
erty may be Prevented.” Generals Thomas 
and Washington have each their emphatic 
say, and Colonel Parsons speaks up to for- 
bid both stealing apples and throwing them 
in camp (whereby “personal Injuries 
have been suffered’’) , but it is of course re- 
served for General Ward to achieve the 
tone of true unction which the theme de- 
mands (August 5): “The Genl. hears 
with Sorrow that the many wholesome 
Orders which have been issued Respecting 
Private Property are Often Transgressed. 
None may expect any Lenity for the Future 
that are found Guilty of the Breach of the 
Above Sd. Orders & Especially those that 
Rob the Corn Fields.” 

The greatest exasperation of the senior 
officers, however, was caused by a per- 
sistent breach of regulations which they 
were for long quite unable to understand. 
General Thomas cries out on July 22: “Al- 
though Orders have been repeatedly given 
out against Snapping and Flashing of 
Guns, it is with Astonishment the Genl. 
finds such Remissness and Neglect of former 
Orders. Offenders may not expect any 
favour for the future. . . .” But the snap- 
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ping went on, and on August 11 General 
Ward spoke out to demolish a sorry pretext 
advanced by the flashers: “Whereas many 
have Pretended they have a right to fire at 
Cats when on the main Guard Contrary 
to all Orders yet afore given Against firing 
of Guns, no man to Presume to fire at any 
thing on any Pretences Except it be the 
Approach of the Enemy.” Still the firing 
continued, and the Generals at last dis- 
covered that it was not sheer irresponsi- 
bility. When a charge had been in a gun 
a sufficient time, the powder became damp, 
but it was difficult to get it out of a muzzle- 
loading musket and impossible to get it 
out of a rifle without special equipment. 
When General Spencer joined in the chorus 
of denunciatory prohibition on August 22, 
he added the proviso: “When any one has 
Loaded his piece and cannot draw the 
Charge he is to Apply to the Brigadier 
Genl. for Liberty to Discharge it.” 
Another theme which crops up in a vari- 
ety of guises could be expressed in the 
motto of the Boy Scouts: “Be prepared!” 
The American command was constantly 
anticipating a British sally and could not 
have our hindsighted advantage of know- 
ing that Bunker Hill had quite cured 
Generals Gage and Howe of any such am- 
bition. Only Henry Clinton advocated an 
active defense, but he was permitted to 
undertake nothing more than a raid upon 
the cattle grazing on Lechmere Point at a 
time when the tide had cut it off from an 
American counterattack (Nov. 9). Wash- 
ington and his Generals could only assume 
the contrary, and the commander at Rox- 
bury, as on August 23, was continually 
claiming information from top authority: 
“Genl. Ward orders that all the Officers 
in this Camp see that their men are all 
furnish’d Immediately with a full Compli- 
ment of Powder Ball and Cartridge & that 
they are [in] the best Order for Action. 
No Officer of any Rank is to leave the 
Camp at this Juncture nor to be Absent 
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from his post but stand Constantly rea[dy] 
for an Attack from the Enemy as there is 
the greatest reason to think that they ha[ve] 
some Sudden Movement in Contempla- 
tion.” 

In one respect General Washington’s or- 
ders indubitably set the tone for those of 
his subordinates. They begin, as has been 
seen, on July 3, and already by July 15 
His Excellency, notwithstanding the or- 
ders already given, “hears with astonish- 
ment, that not only Soldiers, but Officers 
unauthorized” are doing something quite 
different, and at frequent intervals there- 
after the Commander-in-Chief expresses 
his amazed incredulity. Into this mood 
his underofficers readily fell, and they vied 
with each other in expressing surprise at 
the doings or the failures to do of the un- 
derlings. An amusing crescendo is reached 
in the closing entries of the Library’s manu- 
script. On August 20 General Ward ex- 
presses his “Infinite Astonishment at the 
Stupid and Amazingly Careless conduct 
which has allowed nine Cows to be 
snapped up by the enemy on Roxbury 
Neck.” On August 22 General Washing- 
ton declares himself “exceeding Sorry to 
find Occasion to give such repeated Or- 
ders” forbidding officers to roam about the 
camps without leave of absence, while 
General Spencer announces his surprise 
that “Notwithstanding the Orders so fre- 
quently given” the troops are still guilty of 
firing unnecessarily. And on August 23 
Colonel Parsons chimes in: “It is with the 
greatest Concern and Surprise the Colo. 
Observes so Little Attention paid to the 
Genl. and Regtl. Orders . . . Especially 
at this time when the Strictest Discipline is 
Absolutely Necessary for the Preservation 
of our own lives and the lives of & Prop- 
erties of our fellow Countrymen”—and 
therefore instructs the officers to make 
sure all deficiences in arms and ammuni- 
tion are detected and supplied. 


One of Colonel] Parsons’ most perplex- 
ing concerns during this part of the siege 
was to find out how many tents his men 


actually had. After several earlier at- 
tempts to arrive at an enumeration, R: O: 
of August 1 declare that great complaints 
have been made that “more Tents are 
in the Companies or in the Possession of 
Individuals belonging to the Companies 
than the number Return’d.” This time 
the Captains must make the returns them- 
selves, “that Equal Justice may be done.” 
An order which Parsons issued 5 days ear- 
lier (July 26) evidences a spirit that has 
not been too common in military organiza- 
tions, including American ones. Some of 
his officers had evidently been vexed at re- 
ceiving their orders through their own Ser- 
geants. The Colonel conceded that such 
orders should properly come from the hard- 
worked regimental Adjutant, but, he went 
on, “the Officers will Study also to Render 
the duty of every Officer and Soldier of 
Duty as easy as will Consist with General 
Good Service,” and when the Adjutant is 
too busy to give notice personally, “it is 
hoped the Commission’d Officers will ac- 
cept the Notification from their non- 
Commission’d Officers.” Since the matter 
did not come up again, they evidently did. 

Artemas Ward, who spent the day of 
Lexington in bed and the day of Bunker 
Hill in his headquarters (and is probably 
the only commander who never conducted 
a battle to receive a public monument), 
on transferring to Roxbury penned one 
memorable general order after another. 
The following (July 29) must have lingered 
long in the minds of officers and men as 
they sought to penetrate its logic: “As Oys- 
ters and other Shellfish are unwholesome 
at this time of the Year no Person belonging 
to this Army is allow’d Strolling about on 
Marshes or any other place Unnecessarily 
Exposing themselves to the Enemy’s Fire.” 
One must take a reluctant farewell with his 
order of August 18, when he interposes to 
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take Yankee sentinels out of the tourist 
industry: “Information having been given 
to the Genl. that the Centries not only 
admit persons into the Intrenchments lines 
& forts Contrary to Genl. Orders, but allow 
them also to Inspect & handle the Can- 
non, take out the Tombkins [tompions], 
Roll the Shot about, & then to make re- 
pairation, Sd. Centinels Oblige those Peo- 
ple to treat them with Rum—a most 
Scandalous and unsoldierlike Piece of Con- 
duct Attending to Disgrace the Army & 
expose the Incampment to the device of 
the greatest Villains & Enemies to the 
Cause of America, who may in an un- 
guarded Moment render the Ordnance use- 
less—to prevent such Abuses for the future 
Genl. Ward Orders that no person be ad- 
mitted into lines or Intrenchment without 
leave from the Officer Commandg. such 
fort & that no person whatever be Suffered 
to Approach the Cannon,” etc., etc. To 
paraphrase General Robert E. Lee, it is 
well that war has lost General Ward, or we 
should grow too fond of it. 

In April, when the Connecticut Assem- 
bly authorized the first six regiments, it 
had set their term of enlistment “during 
the pleasure of this Assembly, not exceeding 
When the two additional 
regiments were authorized at the beginning 


seven months.” 


of July, their enlistment, for whatever rea- 
son, was limited toa mere 5 months. This 
short-breathed policy, in Connecticut and 


the other 12 colonies, came nearer to de- 
feating the American cause than all the ef- 
forts of the British Crown. Washington 
saw the cloud on the horizon and made a 


prudently early attempt to secure the reen- 
They 


were willing enough, but the great majority 


listment of the Connecticut men. 


made two conditions: they must have an- 
other bounty, comparable to the 52 shillings 
they had received on first contracting, and 
they must be paid, according to Connecti- 
cut custom, by lunar instead of solar 
months, which would give Privates their 2 
pounds’ wage 13 times in the year instead 
of 12. The Southern majority in Congress 
rejected both demands and found that the 
husbandmen of Connecticut could be quite 
as inflexible as they. Most of the officers 
and a small proportion of the men signed 
up for 1776, but, in spite of unlimited ex- 
hortation, some bullying, and hooting in the 
camp, the rest set out for home on Decem- 
ber 10. The Connecticut Army of 1775 
came to a sudden end. As fresh enlist- 
ments from Connecticut came in during 
the early months of the new year, Wash- 
ington gave each regiment filled up a Con- 
tinental number expressing a Continental 
seniority. The war moved toward the next 
enlistment crisis, at the end of 1776. 

Donatp H. Mucripce 

Specialist in American History 
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Orientalia 


HIS ARTICLE concerns publications 
in the field of Orientalia received 
during calendar year 1961. For the 
most part material published in the United 
States is excluded. An attempt is made 
to appraise the year’s accessions and to 
describe items of particular value for re- 
search and reference work. The following 
members of the Orientalia Division com- 
piled the separate reports: 
China and Korea: K. T. Wu and Key P. 
Yang. 
Japan: Osamu Shimizu, with the assist- 
ance of Andrew Y. Kuroda. 
Hebraica: Lawrence Marwick, with the 
assistance of Myron M. Weinstein. 
Near and Middle East: Robert F. Og- 
den, with the assistance of Abraham 
Bodurgil and Ibrahim Pourhadi. 
South and Southeast Asia: Cecil Hobbs 
and Walter Maurer. 


China 


The most significant acquisition during 
the past year was the gift of two extremely 
rare items in original manuscript, being 
portions of two important court compila- 
tions. Presented by John Gilbert Reid of 
College Park, Md., these had previously 
been on deposit in the Library. The first 
consists of chiian 4, 5, and 6 (in three 
volumes) of the Ta-Ch‘ing Shih-tsu chang- 
huang-ti shéng-hsiin. This is a collection 
of edicts of Shéng-tsu, the first emperor of 
the Ch‘ing dynasty, who reigned from 1644 
to 1661. The manuscript copy was made 
by court scribes for the imperial archives 


some time during the latter part of the 17th 
century. The second item consists of two 
volumes (chiian 14,131 and chiian 14,055- 
56) of the monumental encyclopedic dic- 
tionary known as the Yung-lo ta-tien, com- 
piled between 1403 and 1409 by order of 
Emperor Ch‘éng-tsu, third emperor of the 
Ming dynasty, who reigned under the title 
of Yung-lo. 

The great thesaurus just mentioned con- 
tains excerpts from books which existed 
at that time, arranged under a syllabary 
of 80 rhymes; the sources are indicated in 
red ink. It comprised 11,095 handwritten 
volumes and has never been printed be- 
cause of its unparalleled size. A second 
manuscript set was made between the years 
1562 and 1567. 
tirely destroyed at the fall of Ming dynasty; 
most of the second set has been gradually 
destroyed, lost, or dispersed. About 400 


volumes of this unique compilation, scat- 


The original set was en- 


tered all over the world, are known to 
exist today; the Library has 41 of them. 

In last year’s acquisitions report, men- 
tion was made of the reproduction in re- 
duced format of 200 volumes of the Yung- 
lo ta-tien. Based largely on the holdings 
of the Peking Library, the set was issued 
by the Chung Hua Book Company. With 
the recent receipt from Hong Kong of 
its last installment, the Library has most 
of the extant copies accounted for, in orig- 
inal manuscript, in reproduced form, or 
on microfilm. 

Another notable gift is that from Dr. Hu 
Shih, President of the Academia Sinica in 
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Taiwan. It is a facsimile reproduction of 
a manuscript of the famous unfinished 
novel, Shih-t‘ou chi, better known as the 
Hung-lou méng (Dream of the Red Cham- 
ber), by Ts‘ao Chan (d. 1763). 


to be the earliest copy ever made of the 


Believed 


novel, the original manuscript, which con- 
tains only 16 of the 28 hui (chapters) of 
the work, was acquired by Dr. Hu in 1927. 
Entitled Ch‘ien-lung chia-hsii Chih-yen 
chai ch‘ung-p‘ing shih-t‘ou chi, the copy 
was made in 1754 by a contemporary of 


the author. This contemporary, whose 


“Chih-yen 


chai,” added in red ink his own extensive 


studio had the designation 
annotations and comments between lines, 
in the text, and on the upper margin of 
the text. This facsimile reproduction, is- 
sued in a limited edition of 1,500 copies, 
was published in 1961 by the Commercial 
Press in Taipei. In two volumes, it is 
enclosed in a case. Dr. Hu has furnished 
a preface and a long postscript giving the 
result of his painstaking research on the 
novel. The copy presented to the Library 
bears his autograph. 

To commemorate the 50th anniversary 
of the founding of the Republic of China, 
the National War College in Taipei issued 
in January 1961 the first of eight volumes 
of Ch‘ing-shih, approved by the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of China as the 26th 
of the official dynastic histories. This work 
is based on the Ch‘ing-shih kao, that is, 
the draft history of the Ch‘ing dynasty, 
printed in 1927-28. The original compila- 
tion was the product of a historiographical 
bureau established in the early years of the 
Republic and composed of pundits trained 
under the Manchu régime; but the draft 
history had never received the official 
stamp of approval from the National 
Government. 

In undertaking the revision of the draft 
history, CHANG Ch‘i-yiin, Commandant of 
the War College and a former Minister of 


Education, had the assistance of a num- 
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ber of outstanding historians and scholars 
in Taiwan. A casual comparison of the 
volumes of the Ch‘ing-shih with the 
Ch‘ing-shih kao reveals that in scope and 
style the two works are essentially the 
same; the Ch‘ing-shih displays only minor 
revisions of parts which were considered 
inaccurate or objectionable. In the re- 
revised version there are five appendixes 
not found in the original. The completed 
Ch‘ing-shih includes a detailed table of 
contents and an index of personal names. 
This index, not included in the Ch‘ing-shth 
kao, will be of inestimable value to students 
of the Manchu régime. 

Professor CHANG has also launched an 
ambitious project for compiling a history 
of China for the past 5,000 years. En- 
titled Chung-hua wu-ch‘ien-nien shih, the 
complete work will consist of 32 volumes. 
The first, which deals with antiquity, ap- 
peared in the middle of 1961. Written 
with felicity and skill, it is profusely illus- 
trated and is accompanied by a useful 
bibliography and an index. The appear- 
ance of this work will undoubtedly help 
much to stimulate interest in the study of 
Chinese history. 

A supplementary reference work on the 
history of the Ch‘ing dynasty, compiled by 
Cu‘ten Shih-fu and entitled Ch‘ing-chi 
chung-yao chih-kuan nien-piao (Peking, 
1959) , should also be mentioned in connec- 


tion with the Ch‘ing-shih. It consists of 


five tables listing the important officials 
between 1830 and 1911: Ta-hsiieh-shih 
(Grand Secretaries); Chiin-chi ta-ch‘én 
(Grand Councilors); Pu-yiian ta-ch‘én 
(Ministers of the Boards, the Court of 
Colonial Affairs, and 
Tsung-tu 


the Censorate) ; 
(Governor-Generals); and 
Hsiin-fu (Governors). Its value is en- 
hanced by several useful indexes for names 
of individuals listed, alternate names, post- 
humous titles, and geographical distribu- 


tion of the individuals. 
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The most comprehensive and _ useful 
chronological table for Chinese history ever 
to appear in print is the impressive 
Chung-kuo nien-li tsung-p‘u (Hong Kong, 
1960). From the pen of Tune Tso-pin, 
the eminent authority on Chinese oracle 
bones and ancient history, this work is the 
culmination of many years of unrelenting 
and painstaking research. It is an indis- 
pensable tool for ascertaining Chinese 
dynastic and cyclical dates and their equiv- 
alents in the Western and Moslem calen- 
dars. In two massive volumes, the tables 
are conveniently arranged so that readers 
are able to find the particular dates easily 
by following the succinct directions. The 
first volume covers the years 2674 B.C. to 1 
B.C.; the second, 1-2000 A.D. Each con- 
tains a number of appendixes, including a 
chronological table of dynasties, emperors, 
and reign-periods; the Gregorian and 
Julian chronologies, showing the Julian 
number of the first day of each year; and 
many other useful tables. For those who 
wish to pursue the subject further, there is 
a bibliography of chronological studies by 
Professor TuNc. 

At this particular time when students of 
Sino-Russian relations are applying them- 
selves intensively to the various aspects of 
the question, the appearance of a series of 
source materials is most appropriate. 

The Institute of Modern History of the 
Academia Sinica in Taiwan now holds the 
original records of the Chinese Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs for most of the past cen- 
tury; in addition, it also has many other 
documents. Since 1959 the Institute has 
been issuing a series under the title Chung- 
O kuan-hsi shith-liao (Source Materials Re- 
lating to Sino-Russian Relations) for the 
years 1917 to 1919. These documents in- 
clude telegrams, memoranda, correspond- 
ence, diplomatic notes, agreements, and 
other records, some reproduced in 
facsimile. They are arranged chronolog- 


ically, punctuated for easy reading, and 
grouped under the following six subtitles: 


O chéng-pien yii i-pan chiao-shé (The Revo- 
lution in Russia and General Relations with 
China). 

Wai Méng-ku (Outer Mongolia). 

Chung-tung t‘ieh-lu (The Chinese-Eastern 
Railway). 

Tung-pei pien-fang (Border Defense in 
Northeastern China). 

Ch‘u-ping Hsi-po-li-ya (Sending Troops to 
Siberia). 

Hsin-chiang pien-fang (Border Defense in 
Chinese Turkestan). 

The first four titles, in seven thick vol- 
umes, are already out; the last two will 
follow in due course. This compilation in- 
cludes maps, documents in facsimile, and 
many useful appendixes, such as a list 
of important officials and chronological 
tables. 

Another important publication issued 
by the Institute is the K‘uang-wu tang 
(1960), patterned after the Har-fang tang 
(Archives Pertaining to Maritime De- 
fense), which was described in this divi- 
sion’s 1959 report. Like its prototype, the 
K‘uang-wu tang consists of a wealth of 
documents, such as court decrees, memo- 
rials to the throne, petitions, memoranda, 
diplomatic notes, contracts, correspond- 
ence, and related source materials dealing 
with mines and mining between the years 
1865 and 1911. These documents were 
copied by professional scribes during those 
years and are reproduced here in facsimile, 
with punctuation added by the Institute. 
The work is in eight volumes, containing 
a total of nearly 3,000 documents. Follow- 
ing the general account, the documents are 
grouped under 20 provinces. A chrono- 
logical table in Volume 8 gives the major 
events in Chinese mining administration 
from 1862 to 1911. 

The Institute of Modern History also 
published three separate monographs in 
1961. The Wai-Méng-ku ch‘é-chih wén- 
ti, by Li Yii-shu, deals with the status of 
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Outer Mongolia between the years 1911 
and 1919. 
T‘ai-wan mei-wu, by Huano Chia-mo, 
deals with coal mining before the Sino- 
Japanese War in 1894, including attempts 


The Chia-wu chan-ch‘ten chih 


at its modernization in conjunction with 
It is well documented, 
with a chronological table listing the major 
events connected with mining and its ad- 
ministration. 


Western powers. 


There is also a comprehen- 
sive bibliography consisting of Chinese and 
English titles. The Chung-kuo tsao-chi ti 
t‘teh-lu ching-ying, by Li Kuo-ch‘i, is a 
study of the history of Chinese railway ad- 
ministration during the 19th century. A 
useful chronological table gives the high- 
lights of early railway development. The 
bibliography lists works in Chinese as well 
as in English. 

Photolithography has been employed in 
recent years—both in the mainland and in 
Taiwan—in the reproduction of old texts. 
In 1960 two important Sung encyclopedic 
compilations were reissued in reduced for- 
mat by the Chung Hua Book Company. 

The T“ai-p‘ing yii-lan, compiled under 
imperial auspices by L1 Fang (925-96) and 
other ministers of intellectual stature, was 
completed in 983. Covering a wide range 
of subjects under 55 headings, it is based 
on 1,690 different works and is one of the 
most useful encyclopedias in Chinese lit- 
erature. The facsimile edition is based on 
a photo-offset reproduction of a collated 
Sung edition made in 1935 by the Com- 
mercial Press. The original 136 ts‘é are 
now compressed and bound in four thick 
volumes. It is therefore much easier to 
use and takes up less space than the 1935 
version. 

A much larger work than the T“ai-p‘ing 
yii-lan is the Ts‘é-fu ytian-kuei, compiled 
between 1005 and 1013, also under im- 
perial auspices, by WANc Ch‘in-jo and 14 
other scholars. Primarily designed as a 
guide for those in positions of official re- 
sponsibility, it consists of excerpts from 
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various works on the lives and activities of 
early emperors and ministers. Bound in 
12 thick volumes, this reproduction is based 
ou a 1642 block edition, with a classified 
index added at the end of the book. 
During the year there was also re- 
ceived an important compilation of the 
finest exemplars of Chinese printing, in the 
form of a facsimile reproduction of pages 
taken from books printed between the 10th 
and the 19th centuries. Entitled Chung- 
kuo pan-k‘o t‘u-lu, it was edited by the 
Peking Library (Peiping, 1961). There 
are altogether eight volumes: Volume 1 
contains brief descriptive notes on 550 titles 
from which the samples are taken, in ad- 
dition to a general introduction; Volumes 
2 to 8 contain 724 plates taken from those 
titles. The plates are arranged under three 
categories: texts printed with woodblocks 
(598 plates from 460 titles) ; movable-type 
imprints (50 plates from 40 titles) ; and 
woodcut illustrations (76 plates from 50 
titles). Under each category the plates 
are first arranged by dynasties and then 
grouped under areas. This is an indis- 
pensable reference tool for students of 


Chinese printing. 

In the Library’s Annual Re port for 1940, 
mention was made of an original herbal 
printed in 1249 A.D. which had just been 


acquired. This was the Ch‘ung-hsiu 
Chéng-ho ching-shih chéng-lei pet-yung 
pén-ts‘ao, by T‘anc Shén-wei of the Sung 
dynasty, considered to be one of the finest 
examples of early block printing. Unfor- 
tunately this copy is defective and contains 
only 13 of the 30 chiian. Recently the 
Library acquired a facsimile reproduction 
of the complete work (Peiping, 1957) , con- 
sisting of 12 volumes in 2 cases. 

Several compilations of source materials 
relating to various periods or movements 
in modern Chineee history have appeared 
on the mainland during the past 2 or 3 
years. 

One of the most imposing is the Yang- 
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wu ytin-tung (1961), consisting of a vast 
amount of material pertaining to the mod- 
ernization movement in China toward the 
end of the 19th century. Under the gen- 
eral series known as Chung-kuo chin-tai- 
shih tzt-liao ts‘ung-k‘an, it was compiled 
by the Chung-kuo shih-hsiieh-hui (Chi- 
nese Historical Society) and published by 
the Shanghai jén-min ch‘u-pan-shé in 
eight volumes. 

Volume 1 contains imperial decrees, in- 
structions, and petitions culled from vari- 
ous independent works. Volume 2 deals 
with education and with sending young 
people to study abroad. There is a great 
deal of material on the T‘ung-wén kuan, 
which was established in 1862 at the 
Tsungli Yamen for the study of foreign 
languages. Volume 3 takes up maritime 
defense, the navy, and the army. Detailed 
regulations concerning the Pei-yang navy 
are included. Volume 4 is concerned with 
arsenals and manufactories in various cen- 
ters; it contains petitions, memoranda, 
plans, reports, and correspondence by lead- 
ing Officials concerning the organization 
and administration of such institutions. 
Volume 5 contains petitions, papers, and 
correspondence pertaining to the estab- 
lishment and operation of the Ma-wei 
Navy Yard in Foochow. Volume 6 deals 
with communications, including shipping, 
railways, and telegraphy. Volume 7 in- 
cludes documents on mines and mining, 
arranged under the various provinces; it 
also presents materials relating to the tex- 
tile industry, the mint, and the manufac- 
ture of matches, sugar, alcohol, and paper. 
The last volume contains excerpts from 
biographies, autobiographies, and diaries 
of people who were closely associated with 
the modernization movement at that time. 
Two appendixes include a number of ar- 
ticles and an annotated bibliography. 

Another source tool is on the Boxer up- 
rising of 1900. It was compiled by the 
Ming-Ch‘ing tang-an-kuan (Office of the 


Ming and Ch‘ing Archives) of the Kuo- 
chia tang-an-kuan (National Archives), 
under the title J-ho-t‘uan tang-an shth-liao 
(Peking, 1959). In two volumes and ar- 
ranged chronologically from 1896 to 1901, 
the documents include telegrams, reports, 
memoranda, decrees, and diplomatic notes 
related to the uprising. 

The plethora of source materials which 
has appeared recently on the May 4, 1919, 
student movement is expressive of the em- 
phasis which scholars have placed on that 
historic event. Three compilations merit 
special mention here. 

The Wu-ssti ai-kuo yiin-tung tzi-liao, 
which is the first issue published in 1959 of 
the Chin-tai-shth tzt-liao series, was edited 
by the Historical Research Institute of the 
Academy of Sciences (Peiping, 1959). It 
contains seven independent works pub- 
lished at the time of the student patriotic 
movement, in addition to pertinent docu- 
ments of the Municipal Police of the In- 
ternational Settlement from May to July. 
There is also a chronology of major events 
between May 4 and June 30, 1919. 

The Wu-ssti shih-ch‘t ch‘i-k‘an chieh- 
shao (Peking, 1958-59) is a comprehensive 
listing of more than 160 serial publications 
relating to the period preceding and fol- 
lowing the student movement. It is in 
three series (three volumes), and each 
series is divided into two parts. The first 
part gives a general historical background 
of each of the serials included; the second 
contain the introductory and prefatory re- 
marks to each publication and the table 
of contents of each issue or in some cases 
the contents arranged under broad head- 
ings. This is by far the most useful bibli- 
ography on the subject. 

The Wu-ssti yiin-tung tsai Shang-hai 
shth-liao hsiian-chi (Shanghai, 1960), 
edited by the Historical Research Institute 
of the Shanghai Institute of Social 
Sciences, is a collection of more than 800 
pages of source materials on the May 4 
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movement in Shanghai. It is preceded by 
a number of facsimiles of some publica- 
tions, as well as by photographs of student 
parades and street scenes. 

Another valuable source book dealing 
in considerable detail with an earlier period 
is Liu K‘un-i t-chi. It contains the me- 
morials and private papers of Lru K‘un-i 
(1829-1902), one of the prominent figures 
in public life for more than four decades, 
and it was edited by the Historical Re- 
search Institute of the Academy of Sciences 
(Peiping, 1959). The editors, it should 
be noted, took exception to many of his 
@etivities, especially his part in the suppres- 
sion of the T‘ai-p‘ing Rebellion. Lrv’s 
career spanned many momentous events of 
the 19th century and his papers help to 
throw much light on the history of that 
time. His multifaceted achievements have 
affected to a great extent the destiny of 
the nation. The documents relate to the 
period between 1861 and 1878 and fill six 


volumes of small print, presenting a vig- 


nette of life in China for that period. Of 


special interest are those pertaining to the 
T‘ai-p‘ing Rebellion, Sino-Japanese rela- 
tions, and the modernization movement. 
The text is punctuated and all proper 
names are indicated for easy reading. 

In acquisition reports for 1958 and 1960 
reference was made to Chii-yen Han-chien, 
i.e., documents of the Han dynasty on 
wooden slips from the Edsin-Gol region of 
Inner Mongolia. Separate publications 
pertaining to the slips which have ap- 
peared in both Taiwan and the mainland 
testify to the unabated interest in the sub- 
ject. 

The Institute of History and Philology 
of the Academia Sinica in Taiwan pub- 
lished in 1960 Lao Kan’s transcriptions 
and commentaries for those documents un- 
der the title Chii-yen Han-chien—k‘ao- 
shih chih-pu; the photographic reproduc- 
tion of these slips had already been 


published by the Institute in 1957. Lao’s 
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decipherment of the inscriptions was first 
published in preliminary form in 1943 and 
again in 1949. This is a revised and en- 
larged edition of the study of the docu- 
ments, throwing considerable light on the 
military administration, customs, and his- 
tory of the Han period. 

Three other works in the field of archae- 
ology—all edited by the Institute of Ar- 
chaeology of the Academia Sinica and pub- 
lished by the Science Press in Peking in 
1959—may be mentioned here. The Lo- 
yang Shao-kou Han-mu is a comprehensive 
and systematic study of the 225 Han tombs 
in the Shao-kou area in Loyang, Honan, 
which were excavated in 1953. It discusses 
the construction of the mausoleums and 
such burial objects as ceramics, coins, 
bronze objects, and bronze mirrors. It is 
profusely illustrated with diagrams, 
sketches, maps, photographs, plans, and 
tables. The T‘ang Ch‘ang-an Ta-ming- 
kung deals with the excavation in 1957 to 
1959 of the Ta-ming palace, one of the 
largest in the T‘ang capital of Ch‘ang-an, 
built in 662. It affords a full and accurate 
picture of the structure and layout of the 
residence of the T‘ang emperors. The 
Miao-ti kou yii San-li ch‘iao is a report of 
the archaeological excavations at the Yel- 
low River reservoirs which were conducted 
between 1955 and 1957. These were the 
neolithic sites in Shén-hsien, Honan. The 
findings recorded in the book provide a 
deeper insight into the basic characteristics 
of the Yang-shao and Lung-shan cultures 
of Honan, Shensi, and Shansi. It is 
established that these two are by no means 
of independent origin, and, in fact, are 
interrelated. 

A general handbook on Chinese art by 
T‘an Tan-chiung, curator of the National 
Central Museum, under the title Chung- 
hua i-shu t‘u-lu, was published by the Ming 
Hua Book Company in Taipei in 1959. 
It is divided into three parts. The first 
gives a general account of the different 
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categories of Chinese art, including their 
origin, development, background, influ- 
ence, motif, and other aspects. The second 
consists of 144 plates containing illustra- 
tions of 224 objects of art. The third con- 
tains explanatory notes for the illustrations. 
The objects are grouped under 10 cate- 
gories: stone and jade, pottery and por- 
celain, calligraphy, bronzes, architecture, 
clay modeling and sculpture, painting, 
tapestry and embroidery, lacquer and cloi- 
sonné, and carving. 

Three additional works on the art of 
the Tun-huang caves in the northwestern 
province of Kansu have been received dur- 
ing the past year. All are edited by the 
Tun-huang wén-wu yen-chiu-so (Research 
Institute for the Study of Cultural Heritage 
of Tun-huang) and contain illuminating 
introductions by Cxu‘anc Shu-hung. 

Tun-huang T‘ang-tai t‘u-an hsiian (Pei- 
ping, 1959) contains 54 colored geo- 
metric and floral designs for decorative 
purposes on frescoes, walls, ceilings, and 
pillars, executed in vivid colors during the 
T‘ang dynasty. All the designs were copied 
by contemporary artists at the original site, 
with their dimensions and an indication of 
the serial number of the caves from which 
they were copied. 

Another noteworthy compilation on art 
objects in Tun-huang is Tun-huang ts‘ai-su 
(Peiping, 1960), a collection of 113 plates 
of Buddhist figures modeled in clay over 
wood and reed skeletons. The figures, 
many of them in brilliant colors, were all 
made in the T‘ang dynasty. They repre- 
sent various personalities in Buddhist his- 
tory, all in animate posture. 

Tun-huang pi-hua (Peking, 1960) is a 
collection of 213 plates of mural paintings 
in the Tun-huang caves, 10 of which are 
reproduced in color. The paintings range 
in date from the Northern Wei (5th cen- 
tury A.D.) down to the Yiian dynasty 
(13th century). Most of them were exe- 
cuted during the height of Buddhist activi- 
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ties in China and they illustrate many 
legends connected with the faith. 

Mention was made in the 1959 acquisi- 
tion report of Ku-kung ming-hua san-pai- 
chung (Three Hundred Masterpieces of 
Chinese Painting in the National Palace 
Museum), containing reproductions of 300 
paintings chosen from the collection re- 
moved to Taiwan during the evacuation 
from the mainland in 1949. Reproduc- 
tions of many of the paintings now in the 
Taiwan Palace Museum were again issued 
in 1959-60, this time on the Chinese main- 
land by the Jén-min ch‘u-pan-shé in Pek- 
ing. They bear the title Ku-kung po-wu- 
yiian so-ts‘ang Chung-kuo li-tai ming-hua 
chi—ch‘ien pien (Famous Chinese Paint- 
ings in the Palace Museum). The first 
series of this work is in two thick volumes, 
containing reproductions in monochrome 
of 532 paintings, and a great many are 
identical with those contained in the Tai- 
wan edition. Unlike its Taiwan counter- 
part, the mainland issue does not contain 
any descriptive notes; only simple Chinese 
captions are included. There is, however, 
a lengthy introduction by the late CHinc 
Chén-to. According to CHENG, whereas 
the first series contained reproductions of 
paintings now in Taiwan, the projected 
second series will contain reproductions of 
paintings collected on the mainland after 
1949. 

The following table gives a comparison 
of the number of paintings of the different 
dynasties included in the two albums: 


Dynasties: Taiwan Mainland 
i 3 2 
Five dynasties_.._._c.-.... 25 6 
ee ee ee | 175 
ee Oe Le l 0 
| ree 1 0 
2 EL ieee 61 101 
Be ea innaahdeeias 52 157 
MOU IG iti ee 32 91 
Portraits of emperors 

and empresses_______ 11 0 
ti Ea eOe. imac See 532 
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T‘ang Sung Yiian Ming Ch‘ing hua- 
hsiian (Shanghai, 1960) contains repro- 
ductions of 108 outstanding paintings from 
the T‘ang dynasty to the Ch‘ing. They 
represent Chinese paintings in the three 
categories of human figures, landscapes, 
and birds and flowers. A short essay by 
Hsreu Chih-liu is given at the end of the 
book; it is followed by brief notes on the 
108 artists and the paintings represented 
in this volume. 

Another album, entitled Chin pai-nien 
Chung-kuo (One Hundred 


Years of Chinese Paintings), contains re- 


hua-hstian 


productions of 100 famous paintings. It 
was exquisitely printed by the Photoart 
Company (Hong Kong, 1961) and some 
of the plates are in color. Fourteen artists, 
including some contemporaries, are 
represented. 

Two very illuminating works on Hong 
Kong, both by Prof. Lo Hsiang-lin of the 
University of Hong Kong, have been pub- 
lished by the Chung-kuo hsiieh-shé (In- 
stitute of Chinese Culture). 

I-pa-ssti-érh nien i-ch‘ien chih Hsiang- 
kang chi ch‘t tut-wai chiao-t‘ung (1959) is 
a study of Hong Kong and its external 
communications before the year 1842, 
when it became a British colony. With the 
collaboration of five of his students, Pro- 
fessor Lo has utilized all source materials 
available to him relating to the early history 
of the colony. Each chapter is accom- 
panied by copious notes. There is a fold- 
ing map showing the distribution of histori- 
cal sites before 1842, in addition to 65 
plates. 

Another work on Hong 
Kong by Professor Lo is Hstang-kang yii 
Chung-hsi wén-hua chth chiao-liu (1961). 
It describes the role of Hong Kong in the 
cultural interchange between the East and 
the West. It deals with the British mis- 
sionaries who introduced Western knowl- 


important 


edge into China, the translation of the 
Chinese classics into English by James 
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Legge (1815-97) and Wane T‘ao (1828- 
97), the contribution of the University of 
Hong Kong, and many other develop- 
ments. As in the previous work, there are 
ample references at the end of each 
chapter. The 52 plates include facsimiles 
of books and of the handwriting of famous 
people, in addition to many photographs. 
The English summary at the end should 
help to introduce it to the general reader. 

The Kuo-li pien-i-kuan (National Insti- 
tute for Compilation and Translation) in 
Taiwan published in 1959 a consolidated 
edition of a glossary of scientific and tech- 
nical terms under the title K‘o-hsiieh ming- 


tz‘ hui-pien. In seven volumes, it con- 


sisted of nomenclature in Western lan- 
guages together with standard Chinese 
equivalents for 35 natural and social sci- 


ences. This has been hailed as a step 
forward in the advancement of knowledge 
in China. In 1960 the Institute published 
a handbook on chemical terms under the 
title Hua-hstieh ming-tz‘t, based on the 
Handbook of Chemistry and Physics 
(Cleveland, 1959). These terms are not 
included in the consolidated edition, al- 
though chemical nomenclature and chem- 
ical equipment are discussed in the larger 
work. 

Hua-hstieh ming-tz‘t is divided into four 
parts, dealing with inorganic compounds, 
metal organic compounds, organic rad- 
icals, and organic compounds. Each part 
is in three columns: the first gives the term 
in English; the second, the formula; and 
the third, the equivalent in Chinese. One 
serious drawback is that there is no index 
to the Chinese terms; it is therefore diffi- 
cult to convert them back into their equiv- 
alents in English. 

In the field of bibliography, Pei-ching 
ta-hstich Chung-wén chiu ch‘t-k‘an mu-lu, 
representing holdings of pre-1949 serials 
in Peking University Library, is one of the 
most comprehensive works of its kind ever 


compiled. It lists nearly 10,000 titles, ar- 
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ranged according to the number of strokes 
required to write the characters. Only 
the first two volumes have been received 
so far. Volume 1 (published in 1956) cov- 
ers 1-6 strokes; Volume 2 (published in 
1957), 7-11 strokes; and Volume 3 will 
cover 12-27 strokes. Under each title it 
gives the name of the periodical, the fre- 
quency, and the holdings. 

A useful index to 30 periodicals pub- 
lished in Taiwan from the end of World 
War II to the end of 1957 has been pub- 
lished by the National Taiwan University 
Library. Under the title Chung-wén ch‘i- 
k‘an lun-wén fén-lei so-yin, the first series 
of this index appeared toward the end of 
1960. It is arranged according to nine 
broad subjects. The second series, still in 
the process of compilation, will cover 70 
titles to the end of 1960; a third series will 
cover 120 titles to the end of 1961. Ac- 
cording to the editor, Lar Yung-hsiang, 
there will be an author index when the 
whole is completed. 

T‘ang-ch‘ao Chi-tu-chiao chih yen-chiu 
(Christianity in the T‘ang Dynasty) by 
Kune T‘ien-min, published in 1960 by the 
Council on Christian Literature for Over- 
seas Chinese in Hong Kong, is an absorb- 
ing study of Nestorianism. It deals with 
the influence of Buddhism and with the 
Nestorian use of Buddhist terms to trans- 
late Christian ideas. Extensive quotations 
from Nestorian documents are given. The 
appendixes contain many original docu- 
ments, in addition to a bibliography of 
Chinese, English, and Japanese titles. 


Korea 


Despite much of the political uneasiness 
which characterized Korea during the past 
year, a continuous effort to publish basic 
reference and source works was maintained. 
In broad outlines it followed the general 
publishing pattern set in previous years. 

During the year the Library, for the 
first time since the establishment of its 
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Korean Unit in 1950, was able to secure 
substantial reference and research materials 
on North Korean affairs. 

One of the most valuable facsimile re- 
productions received was the first volume 
of Ku Hanmal oegyo munsé: Miguk p‘yon 
(Diplomatic Documents of the End of the 
Yi Dynasty: Section on America), pub- 
lished by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of 
the Republic of Korea (Seoul, 1960). This 
contains the original correspondence in 
both Korean and English exchanged be- 
tween Korea and the United States during 
the periods 1883-88 and 1890-91. The 
amity treaty concluded in 1882 between 
these powers is not included. Originally 
the Ministry planned to publish all of the 
original diplomatic documents, such as 
treaties, agreements, and correspondence, 
between Korea and nine other nations, 
namely, China, England, France, Germany, 
Italy, Japan, the Philippines, Russia, and 
Switzerland. It now seems that owing to 
financial difficulties this plan will not be 
carried out. The Asiatic Research Center 
of Korea University, however, is attempt- 
ing to secure funds to edit the documents 
and issue them in printed form. 

A useful bibliographical work received 
during the past year was the first volume 
of Han’guk kyoyuk mongnok or Korean 
Educational Index, compiled by the Chun- 
gang Taehakkyo Mulli Taehak Kyoyuk 
Hakpu and published by the Minjung 
Sdégwan (Seoul, 1960). This is a Korean 
version of the H. W. Wilson Co.’s Educa- 
tion Index and the first attempt to publish 
such an index in Korea. The volume cov- 
ers articles on education which appeared 
in various Korean serial publications and 
newspapers between the years 1945 and 
1959. Each entry is listed under subjects 
and authors, arranged according to the 
Korean syllabary. 

A scholarly history of Korea was under- 
taken last year by eminent historians. It 
was Han’guk chénsa (Complete Korean 
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History), published by Tongguk Mun- 
hwasa in Seoul; when completed it will be 
Volume 2, which came 
out in 1961, is the Koryo sidaesa (History 
of the Koryd Period), by Kru Sang-gi, a 
professor at the Seoul National University. 
The three other volumes are: Volume 1, 
Kodaesa (Ancient History), by Yr Hong- 
jik; Volume 3, Chos6én sidaesa (History of 
Yi Dynasty), by Stn Sok-ho; and Volume 
4, Ch‘oegiinsesa (Recent History), by Kim 


Sang-gi. 


in four volumes. 


Like the five-volume Korean 
history series entitled Han’guksa, published 
by the Chindan Hakhoe (see the acquisition 
report for 1960, p. 103), this is financed 
by the Rockefeller Foundation. As of this 
writing, all volumes but the third have ap- 
peared. These two publications will be 
invaluable to students of Korean history. 
Another important work in the field of 
Korean history which the Library received 
is a three-volume publication entitled Cho- 
sén t‘ongsa, issued by Hagu Sobang in 
Tokyo in 1959-61. 
lished in P‘yéngyang by the Kwahagwon 


It was originally pub- 


Ch‘ulp‘ansa in 1958-60 under the auspices 
of the Kwaghagwon Yoksa Y6n’guso (In- 
stitute of History, Academy of Sciences) 
of North Korea. The first volume extends 
from the prehistoric period to the middle 
of the 19th century; Volume 2, from the 
middle of the 19th century to 1945; and 
the final volume will deal with the Korean 
liberation in August 1945 to the present. 
This work is important because it gives 
the official North Korean Government ver- 
sion of Korean history. 

Another much-needed reference work 
is Taehan Min’ouk chido, or Standard 
Atlas of Korea, publish by the Saso 
Ch‘ulp‘ansa in Seoul in 1960. 
26 regional maps, including those of prewar 
North Korea. 


is enhanced by a place-name index of 46 


It includes 
The usefulness of this atlas 


pages, arranged according to the Korean 
syllabary. It offers a unique and excellent 
Of little use 


key to Korean place-names. 
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are the North Korean maps, for there has 
been considerable reorganization in polit- 
ical divisions since the establishment in 
1948 of the régime above the 38th parallel. 

Received last year also were several bio- 
graphical dictionaries of prominent Ko- 
reans. Among them are Han’guk sinsarok 
(Korean Gentlemen), published by the 
Tonga Sinbosa (Seoul, 1961), and Gendai 
Chésen jimmei jiten (Biographical Dic- 
tionary of Modern Koreans) , compiled by 
the Kasumigasekikai under the auspices of 
the Japanese Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
and published by the Gaik6é Jihdsha 
(Tokyo, 1960). Han’guk sinsarok contains 
the biographies of 850 living Koreans with 
their photographs and dates of birth, their 
addresses, and their educational and career 
backgrounds. They are mostly govern- 
ment officials who were in office during 
the period from April 19, 1960 (the fall 
of the Syngman RHEE regime) to May 
1961. 
tains a section on North Korean leaders, 
a field in which information is hard to 
obtain. This dictionary devotes much 
space to North Korean personalities other 
than government officials; it may be used 
along with the third edition of Asia Who’s 
W ho, which has a section on North Korean 
leaders. Asia Who’s Who was published by 
the Pan-Asia Newspaper Alliance in Hong 
Kong and is the only work of its type in 
the English language. 


Gendai Chésen jimmeti piten con- 


Another useful dictionary is Pulgyo sajén 
(Dictionary of Buddhism), prepared by a 
priest named Unhé Yongha and published 
by the Péppow6n in the T‘ongdo Temple, 
Yangsan County, South Kydngsan Prov- 
ince, in 1961. An inclusive dictionary 
on Korean Buddhism (except for biogra- 
phies of contemporary Korean Buddhists) , 
this is another important reference tool 
for Korean studies. The entries are ar- 


ranged under the Korean syllabary, and 


an index to Chinese characters is provided. 
There has hitherto been no work on the 
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contemporary political history of the Re- 
public of Korea in the Korean language, 
despite the increasing demand for infor- 
mation on the subject. This lack has been 
remedied by the receipt of the following 
publications: Han’guk chongdang paltalsa 
(History of Korean Political Party Devel- 
opment), by Yr Ki-ha, published by the 
Uihoe Chongch‘isa (Seoul, 1961); and 
Han’ guk chongdangsa (History of Korean 
Political Parties), by Han T‘ae-su, pub- 
lished by the Sin T‘aeyangsa (Seoul, 
1961). 

These two works cover in detail the ac- 
tivities and functions of the various poli- 
tical parties, including the Communist 
and socialist parties, from 1945 to the 
end of the Syngman RHEE regime. Al- 
though the evaluation and analysis of the 
political issues and the parties’ activities 
and their relations with the Government 
are based primarily on the authors’ per- 
sonal opinions, the books will prove very 
useful reference tools on the subject. 

One of the most ambitious contributions 
to the study of Korean history has been 
undertaken by the Academy of Sciences of 
North Korea. This is to publish the entire 
text of the more than 850 volumes of the 
Yi dynasty annals (1392-1910) in some 
70-odd volumes in Western binding, clas- 
sified by subject matter. The Library 
has received as its first installment Yijo 
sillok pullyujip che il chip chongch‘ack il 
(Classed Texts of Yi Dynasty Annals, Vol- 
ume 1, Government Policy, Part 1). 

All the texts on the subject throughout 
the annals are excerpted and printed ac- 
cording to chronological order, but the 
subject classification cannot escape arbi- 
trariness and ambiguity, because of the 
multiplicity of information. The subject 
classification is divided into more than 20 
headings, such as government policies, 
customs, foreign affairs, revenues, and 
land. Cross references are also indicated 
on the upper margin of each entry. 


In addition to the aforementioned North 
Korean publications, some other works are 
also worthy of brief notice. 

A Korean dictionary entitled Chosénmal 
sajon (Volume 1) was received. It was 
compiled by the Kwahagwon Ond Mun- 
hak YoOn’guso (Institute of Philology and 
Literature, Academy of Sciences) and was 
published by the Kwahagwon Ch‘ulp‘ansa 
(P‘yéngyang, 1960). This dictionary will 
be completed in six volumes, comprising 
170,000 entries. Its significance in com- 
parison with K‘tn sajon (Unabridged 
Dictionary), a South Korean counterpart 
in six volumes (see the acquisitions report 
for 1958, p. 68), is that it has illustrated 
the use of words adapted from the phrases 
of present North Korean usage; and a not- 
able difference between the two is in the 
order of the syllabary. Thus, for example, 
in the North Korean dictionary, the letters 
of forced plosives, such as kk, tt, and pp, 
are arranged after the last letter (A in the 
syllabary), whereas in the South Korean 
dictionary the same letters are arranged 
after the letters k, t, and p. 

One of the most-needed reference works 
on North Korea, just received, is a dic- 
tionary on agriculture entitled Nongop so 
sajon, compiled by the Nongdp Kwahak 
Wiwonhoe (Committee on Agricultural 
Sciences). It was published by the Kung- 
nip Nongép Ch‘ulp‘ansa in P*‘yéngyang in 
1960 to commemorate the anniversary of 
the establishment of the North Korean 
Government in 1948. Written jointly by 
agricultural specialists in various agricul- 
tural colleges and the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, it comprises 3,250 terms commonly 
used in North Korea, with emphasis on 
agricultural products. Because North 
Korea introduced new agricultural terms 
by creating some or adopting some of for- 
eign origin (mostly Russian), this diction- 
ary is very useful. 

Of importance for an appreciation of 
North Korean affairs in Chésen kyéikushi 
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(History of Korean Education), published 
by the Kuroshio Shuppan (Tokyo, 1960). 
This is a translation into Japanese by Sone 
Chi-hak of a series of articles on the sub- 
ject which appeared in Inmin kyoyuk, a 
monthly issued by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion of the North Korean Government. 
It contains laws and regulations on educa- 
tion promulgated by the Government be- 
tween 1945 and 1960, along with North 
Korean interpretation of the educational 
system of Korea, and offers valuable source 
material on the subject. 

Students of Korean history will be inter- 
ested in P‘yéngyangji (History of P‘yéng- 
yang), compiled by the P‘yongyang Hyang- 
t‘osa P‘yénch‘an Wiwonhoe (Compilation 
Committee of the P‘yOngyang Local His- 
tory) and published by the Kungnip 
Ch‘ulp‘ansa in P‘yOngyang in 1957. This 
volume of 725 pages deals with political, 
historical, and cultural aspects of the city 
from 427 A.D., when P‘yo6ngyang became 
the capital of the Koguryd dynasty, to 
1956, and concludes with topographical 
and geographical accounts of the surround- 
ing areas. Since P‘yOngyang is the capital 
city and seat of the authority of both the 
political and cultural life of North Korea, 
its history embodies to some extent the his- 
tory of North Korea as a whole. 

Although research in 
North Korea has been actively pursued by 
the Archaeological and Ethnological Insti- 
tute of the Academy of Sciences of North 


archaeological 


Korea, no works have been available on the 
subject with the exception of articles that 
have appeared in Munhwa yusan (Cul- 
tural Heritage), a bimonthly organ of the 
Institute. The Library has received during 


the past year two serial publications which 


report the excavations conducted by the 
Institute. They are Kogohak charyojip 
che i chip (Collection of Archaeological 
Data, No. 2) and Yujok palgul pogo che 
sa chip (Reports on Excavation of His- 


torical Remains, No. 4). Both were pub- 


on 


lished by the Kwahagwon Ch‘ulp‘ansa in 
P‘yéngyang, in 1959 and 1960 respectively. 
These describe in detail the findings re- 
sulting from the excavations of the tombs 
of the Kogury6 period (37 B.C.-668 A.D.), 
as well as from excavations for dams and 
for irrigation projects. 


Japan 

The continuing rise in the national 
economy was reflected in Japan’s publish- 
ing industry during 1960, and subsequent 
indications during 1961 to the time of this 
writing were that the trend was still con- 
tinuing. The national purchasing power 
had risen, but book prices also rose. As 
happened in 1959, fewer new monographic 
titles were published (13,122 in 1960 as 
against 13,643 in 1959 and 14,258 in 1958), 
which has been interpreted as a continuing 
trend from quantity to quality. At the 
same time, the number of reprint editions 
rose to 10,560 in 1960 as against 10,518 
in 1959, but not up to the 10,725 issued in 
1958 or the 11,273 issued in 1957. The 
average price per volume in 1960 was ap- 
proximately Yen 325.38 as against Yen 
319.73 in 1959 and Yen 308.75 in 1958. 
Sales rose to a total of Yen 193 million in 
1960, as compared to Yen 163.5 million in 
1959 and Yen 105.05 million in 1958. On 
the other hand, the tight labor market 
forced retailers in various areas to suspend 
delivery of weekly periodicals and to seek 
spot-cash sales. The increase in freight 
rates put into effect by the Japanese Na- 
tional Railways also tended to keep profits 
down. By subject, literature occupied 24.1 
percent of total sales, followed by social sci- 
ence (14.9 per cent) and students’ refer- 
ence works (12.9 per cent). 

In periodical publications, despite the 
continuing increase in the number of 
weeklies, the monthly magazines still re- 
mained the backbone of the industry. 
Prices of both rose slightly. The Shuppan 
nenkan (Publishing Yearbook), 1961 edi- 
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tion, lists a total of 2,221 periodical titles 
for 1960 as against 1,680 for 1959. Broken 
down by subject, periodicals specializing in 
technology and industry still led the field 
with 12.3 percent, economics occupied 8.7 
percent, and medicine 7.9 percent. Popu- 
lar magazines were in fifth place with 6.7 
percent, and academic journals accounted 
for 0.5 percent. 

A notable occurrence in the publishing 
industry in 1960 was the adoption of a 
book-purchase token system involving 
3,242 retailers. This system differs some- 
what from that in England, but has the 
same aim of stimulating book distribution. 
Another noticeable development was the 
increased issuance of phonodiscs inserted in 
sheets, covering subjects ranging from les- 
sons in English to illustrative material in 
medical works, such as the sound of heart- 
beats. The increase, particularly in the 
fall of 1960, of anthologies of various kinds, 
totaling about 40 titles, was another notice- 
able feature. Perhaps the most ambitious 
of these was the Nihon gendai bungaku 
zenshi (Anthology of Contemporary Jap- 
anese Literature) , to be in 108 volumes and 
a supplement. The completion of the 
monumental Dai Kan-Wa jiten (Encyclo- 
pedia of Chinese Logographs), in 13 vol- 
umes totaling approximately 15,329 pages, 
was another event of the year.’ 

Library catalogs received during the year 
included: Kokuritsu Kokkai Tosho-kan 
zdsho mokuroku (National Diet Library 
Catalog), bearing the secondary title Dai- 
sampen, Shizen kagaku, Kégaku Kégyé, 
Sangyé, Shéwa 23-33 nen (Series 3, Nat- 
ural Science, Technology and Industry, 
Productive Arts, 1948-58) .2 This 1,043- 
page volume covers classes 400-690 in the 
Nippon Decimal Classification (NDC) sys- 
tem and also contains subject and author 


*QJCA, XVI (February 1959), 63-64. 

* Series 2 of this catalog, and a general de- 
scription of this series, were mentioned in QJCA, 
XVIII (February 1961), 73. 


indexes. The items are arranged alpha- 
betically by author in each class. For 
works acquired during 1959, the National 
Diet Library (NDL) has published an- 
other catalog with the same main title, 
but with the secondary title Wa-Kan-sho 
no bu, Shéwa 34-nen han (Works in Jap- 
anese and Chinese, 1959 Edition). This 
covers the entire range of the NDC system, 
and is also an author catalog arranged 
alphabetically in each class. It also has a 
title index, arranged alphabetically. 

Previous mention has been made of a 
catalog of the Naikaku Bunko (Cabinet 
Library).* The latest addition is Volume 
1 (of 2), consisting of a classified catalog 
of about 34,400 Japanese titles in 192,000 
satsu in traditional stitched binding, as of 
the end of July 1960. This first volume 
lists general works, works on Shinto, Bud- 
dhism, language, literature, music, theater 
and drama, and history. Its title is Nai- 
kaku Bunko Kokusho bunrui mokuroku, j6 
(Tokyo, 1961). The nature of this library, 
previously described, makes this catalog 
an important one for earlier studies. 

The Tokyo Metropolitan Hibiya Library 
has published the Kaga Bunko mokuroku, 
with an English title, A Catalogue of [the] 
Kaga Collection (Tokyo, 1961).* This 
lists the contents of the private collection 
of the late stockbroker, Kaca Toyosaburé 
(1872-1944), which was bought by the 
Bureau of Education of Tokyo Municipal- 
ity with funds made available at the height 
of the war in 1944 in order to protect it 
and other valuable collections from air- 
raid damage. Most of the works so pur- 
chased were then stored in remote areas 
around Tokyo, although some were not 
moved in time; and of a total of more than 
400,000 volumes purchased, 150,000 were 


lost when the Hibiya Library building was 


*QJCA, XV (February 1958), 73. 

*For previously published catalogs of the 
Hibiya Library, see QJCA, XVIII (February 
1961), 72-73. 
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destroyed in May 1945. The Kaga col- 
lection now consists of about 240,000 items 
and is particularly valuable for modern lit- 
erature and for history, especially local 
history. The contents are divided into 16 
classes, and items are entered by title in 
a, i, u, e, o order in each class. There is 
also a title index arranged in the same 
order. 

Because of its active acquisitions policies, 
the catalogs of the main and special collec- 
tions of the Tenri Library, which have been 
published under the series title Tenri 
Tosho-kan sésho (Tenri Library Catalog 
Series) , are of increasing importance. The 
latest addition, No. 25, is the third volume 
of a subseries, Kisho mokuroku—Wa-Kan- 
sho no bu (Catalog of Rare Works—Sec- 
tion on Works in Japanese and Chinese) 
(Tenri, 1960)* and lists 3,200 items. The 
contents are arranged in the order of the 
NDC system, and each item is listed under 
title, followed by careful descriptive notes. 
The work also has a combined title, author, 
and copyist index, arranged in a, 1, u, @, 0 
order. 

Despite the confusion about what is 
“democracy,” no one doubts the genuine 
desire of the Japanese for demokurashu to 
succeed in their country. But for democ- 
racy to take hold in Japan, it must be com- 
patible with the spiritual climate of Jap- 
anese society. In a two-volume work, 
Tokugawa jidai ni okeru ningen sonché 
shis6 no keifu (The Development of Hu- 
manism in the Tokugawa Period), pub- 
lished at Tokyo in 1961, KOsaxa Masaaki 
and his associates search into the Tokugawa 
period in an attempt to discover aspects of 


* Volume 1 of this subseries appeared in 1940, 
containing 650 items which were in this library 
as of that year. Volume 2, published in 1951, 
contained 922 items, as of September 1950. 
Tenri has also published catalogs of its rare 
works in European languages, of which three 
volumes have been issued to date, bringing the 
total of its rare-book catalogs to six. 
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humanism in the belief that it was this 
period that largely determined the modern 
Japanese way of life. They probe into the 
factors that thwarted the free development 
of humanism and look into the manifesta- 
tions of resistance against suppression. 
This is probably the first systematic study 
of its kind and will doubtless become a 
stepping-stone to further studies. 

The discontinuance of the Bukkyé nen- 
kan (Yearbook of Buddhism) with its 
ninth issue in 1938 had made up-to-date 
general information on this subject less 
readily available, and since World War II 
the researcher had had to employ more 
comprehensive but less detailed compila- 
tions such as the Jiji Tsishin-sha’s Shikyé 
benran (Handbook on Religion), for in- 
formation dealing with 1945-48; the Min- 
istry of Education’s Shiikyé nempé (An- 
nual Report on Religion), for 1950; its 
Shtikyé benran, for 1951; its Shikyé nen- 
kan (Yearbook of Religion), for 1955-56; 
and its subsequent issue in 1960, for infor- 
mation concerning 1958-59. The appear- 
ance in 1961 of a new yearbook, Bukkyé 
dai-nenkan (Great Yearbook of Budd- 
hism), is therefore the more welcome. The 
contents of the first issue are divided into 
these separate parts: a general survey; 
international affairs; sects; organizations; 
education; social works, culture; govern- 
ment and economics; laws; a who’s who; a 
who’s who of Buddhists abroad; and statis- 
tics. The statistics in the last part are 
based on those available at the Ministry 
of Education and are as of December 31, 
1958. 

Because of their importance, the receipt 
of at least two studies in Buddhism should 
be mentioned. The Ritsuzd no kenkyt, 
by Hrraxawa Akira (Tokyo, 1960), also 
has a title page, table of contents, and an 
outline in English, the title in English 
being A Study of the Vinaya Pitaka. The 


other is Bukkyé shinri-gaku no kenkyit by 


Sasaki Genjun (Tokyo, 1960), which also 
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has a title page in English, A Study of 


Buddhist Psychology—An Exhaustive 
Analysis and Japanese Translation of At- 
thasalint. Dedicated to P. V. Bapat of 
Delhi University, this second work contains 
a foreword by Professor Bapat. 

With the declared purpose of making 
public the fruits of postwar researches into 
Japanese history, a field in which notable 
advances have been made in recent years, 
the Yoshikawa Kébun-kan has been pub- 
lishing a series of monographs under the 
general title Nihon shigaku kenkyii sésho 
(Collectanea of Studies in Japanese His- 
tory). The first volume was a study of 
the cultural relations of Japan and Hol- 
land, Nichi-Ran bunka késhé-shi no ken- 
ky, by Irazawa Takeo, issued in 1959. 
This deals with European studies in Toku- 
gawa Japan in both the natural and hu- 
manistic sciences. The second was a no 
less detailed study of the social life and 
customs, ceremonies, and rituals, as de- 
picted in representative picture scrolls of 
the early period (Genji monogatari e-ko- 
toba, Shigi-san engi e-kotoba Ban Dai- 
nagon e-kotoba, Heiji monogatari e-ko- 
toba ... ). The author is Suzuxt Keizé, 
and the title Shoki e-makimono no fizoku- 
shi-tekt kenky@. It was published in 1960. 

Three more volumes of this important 
series had been published at the time of 
this writing: Ritsu-ryé zaisei-shi no kenkytt 

A Study of the Financial History of the 
Nara and Heian Periods), by Murao Jiré; 
Handen shiju-hé no kenkyt (A Study of 
the Rice-Field Allotment Code of the 7th— 
10th Centuries A.D.), by Torao Toshiya; 
and Chiisei rydsei-shi no kenkytit (A Study 
of Medieval Measures), by HdceTsu 
Keigo. The first is a marshaling of de- 
tailed and widely scattered materials to 
which the author gives his individual inter- 
pretations. The second is a study of the 
content of the rice-field allotment code of 
646 A.D., its development and nature, and, 
finally, its application and collapse. The 


third is a careful examination of the liquid 
and dry measures used in Japan from their 
earliest literary mention through those used 
in the medieval period under the manorial 
(shéen) system, and their development into 
the Kyé-masu (Kyoto measure) of the To- 
kugawa period. 

Other important results of researches 
into Japanese history include Nihon 
shinwa no _ shin-kenkyi—Nihon bunka 
keité-ron josetsu (A New Study of Japa- 
nese Mythology—An Introduction to the 
Lineage of Japanese Culture), by Ma- 
TSUMAE Takeshi (Tokyo, 1960), a com- 
parative study of Japan’s creation myth 
and the development of myths of other 
areas, particularly of Polynesia. The au- 
thor approaches the problem from the 
viewpoints of folklore, ethnology, anthro- 
pology, archaeology, and religion, as well 
as mythology. 

Nishida Sensei Shéju Kinen Nihon 
Kodai Shiron (Tokyo, 1960) also has a 
title page in English, Essays on Ancient 
History of Japan—In Honor of Prof. Dr. 
Naojiré Nishida. It was compiled by the 
Kodai-gaku Kydkai (The Paleological As- 
sociation of Japan). Commemorating 
Professor Emeritus Nisu1pa’s 74th birth- 
day, this is a collection of 51 essays and 
other material dealing with the mythology 
and early history of Japan, by some of the 
most prominent Japanese scholars of today. 

Nihon kodai no seiji to shtikyé (Gov- 
ernment and Religion in Early Japan) , by 
InovE Kaoru (Tokyo, 1961), is a collec- 
tion of nine essays grouped into three 
parts: military system and administrative 
affairs; government offices and their func- 
tionaries; and government and religion. 
The period treated is from the Taika Re- 
form (645) to the eighth century. 

Inasmuch as the Japanese term for 
“feudalism” (héken) originated from the 
Chinese concept of the feudal states of the 
Chou period (ca. 1027 B.C.-256 A.D.), 
and later was used by Tokugawa scholars in 
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the Confucian sense, it has been only re- 
cently that the term héken has acquired the 
meaning of “feudalism” as used in Western 
Europe. For this reason, the study of 
Japanese feudalism in the modern sense is 
comparatively new, and the subject of con- 
siderable disagreement among scholars. 
One of the leading scholars in this field is 
NaGAHARA Keiji, who has put together 
14 of his previously published articles and 
papers under the general title of Nihon 
héken setdo 


seiritsu katet no kenkytt 


(Studies in the Formative Process of the 
Japanese Feudal System) (Tokyo, 1961). 
Still lacking is a comparative study of the 
underlying causes and the development of 
feudalism in Western Europe and in 
Japan. 

Because of his close association with both 
Opa Nobunaga and Toyotomr Hideyoshi, 
particularly the latter, the importance of 
SEN Rikyd (1522-91) in Japanese cultural 
history is not limited to that of a ritual tea 
master and arbiter of artistic taste. But the 
paucity of reliable biographical data on tea 
masters is equaled only by the lack of ma- 
terial on the lives of certain artists and 
artisans. Another obstacle in the study 
of tea masters is that it requires a thorough 
knowledge of the art of tea itself, and of 
Zen Buddhism as well. In the war year of 
1942, Kuwata Tadachika published what 
was probably the first historically reliable 
biography of Sen Rikydi. In this work 
Kuwata appended the text of 61 of 
Rikyi’s letters and related correspondence. 
Rikyi’s letters are widely scattered and are 


treasured wherever they exist. By arduous 
search, Kuwata has now published a col- 
lection of 173 more letters, this time with 


each one accompanied by careful explana- 
tory notes and a rendering in modern col- 
loquial Japanese. The title is Riky@ no 
shokan (Tokyo, 1961). 

Ky6éhé Kaikaku no keizai seisaku—Dai- 
ichibu, Kyéh6 Kaikaku no néson seisaku 
(Economic Policies of the Ky6hé Reform— 
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Part I, Policies Dealing with the Adminis- 
tration of Agricultural Communities) , by 
Otsut Shinzaburé (Tokyo, 1961), is an ex- 
amination of a less-known aspect of the 
administrative and economic reforms car- 
ried out by Matsuparra Sadanobu (1759- 
1829) under the eighth Tokugawa shogun 
Yoshimune in the early 18th century. The 
work begins with a review of the shogun- 
ate’s previous agricultural policies, and ex- 
amines the Ky6hé reforms in local adminis- 
trative control, increases in taxation and 
levies, policies concerning newly opened 
rice fields, land policy, and opposition 
raised by the peasants and the shogun- 
ate’s countermeasures. Part II will deal 
with the commercial policies of this reform. 

As the author, Kapa Tetsuji, states in his 
preface, he used to be concerned with social 
and economic thought in general, but in 
recent years he has been concentrating his 
studies increasingly on Japan. His Meiji 
shoki shakai keizai shis6-shi (History of 
Socio-Economic Thought in the Early 
Meiji Period) was an example of this. 
One of his latest works is Bushi no konkyii 
to chénin no bokké—Shégyé shihon-shugi 
no hatten (The Impoverishment of the 
Warrior and the Rise of the Merchant 
Class—The Development of Mercantile 
Capitalism) (Tokyo, 1960). This is divided 
into two parts: a discussion of Osaka and 
Edo merchants, beginning with their li- 
censed overseas trade in the 16th and 17th 
centuries under Hideyoshi and the first 
three Tokugawa shoguns, tracing their 
economic activities through the Tokugawa 
period ; and a discussion of the change from 
the economy under warrior rule to the eco- 
nomic theories of Karo Seiry6 (1755- 
1817). 

A full treatment of a hitherto relatively 
obscure but important progressive thinker 
has been offered in Innaca Saburé’s Ueki 
Emori kenky& (A Study of Urx1 Emori) 
(Tokyo, 1960.) Inspired by, and later the 
personal “brain trust” of Iracaxr Taisuke, 
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Uexi Emori (1857-92) was a staunch ad- 
vocate of people’s rights, the emancipation 
of women, and abolition of licensed prosti- 
tution. Professor IgNnaca’s study begins 
with a review of past studies, significantly 
divided into prewar and postwar works, 
and extends to 1959. He then discusses 
available source material, follows UExk1’s 
career, and closes with an evaluation of 
Ueki as a thinker, and of Usxt’s philoso- 
phy. Appended are a chronological table 
from the year of UExr’s birth to 1960, giv- 
ing information concerning his posthumous 
publications, works about him, and other 
matters; and a list of Urxr’s writings, ar- 
ranged in chronological order. 

KinpaIcHI Kydsuke’s lifetime devotion 
to his pioneering studies of the rapidly dis- 
appearing Ainu people of pure stock needs 
no introduction. The first two volumes of 
his voluminous collection of the Ainu 
ballads, Yikar, have been issued. Most 
recently the first two volumes of a three- 
volume collection of his essays and lectures 
on the Ainu people and culture were issued 
to commemorate his 77th birthday, with 
the overall title of Kindaichi Kydésuke 
senshi (Selected Works). The first vol- 
ume (Tokyo, 1960) is called . . . Ainu-go 
kenkya (Studies in the Ainu Language) 
and primarily contains his lectures on the 
subject that were given at the University 
of Tokyo, followed by a number of his 
essays previously published separately. 
Volume II (Tokyo, 1960), entitled Aznu 
bunka-shi (Essays on Ainu Culture), is a 
collection of 31 works on various aspects 
of this subject. While the publication of 
the concluding volume will be awaited by 
students in Ainu studies, it will also be re- 
gretted that practical considerations did 
not permit the inclusion of all of Profes- 
sor KINDAICHTI’s writings on the Ainu, let 
alone his contributions in the fields of Jap- 
anese language and literature. 


* Ainu joji-shi Yaikara shi, to be completed in 
eight volumes. 


Originally begun by the late Hattori 
Shis6 (1901-56), and completed by 
Toyama Shigeki and Hattori’s former as- 
sistant, Apacut Yoshiko, a useful addition 
has been made to reference tools by the 
publication of the Kindai Nihon seijt-shi 
hikket (Handbook of Modern Japanese 
Political History) (Tokyo, 1961), covering 
the years 1868-1945. 

The months of May and June of the year 
1960 in Japan were marked by a series of 
demonstrations whipped into action by in- 
dividuals and groups set upon preventing 
the ratification of the Japan-United States 
Mutual Security Treaty. These outbreaks 
in defiance of the Government and Par- 
liamentry action created a serious political 
crisis and caused grave concern both at 
home and abroad as to the future of demo- 
cratic processes of government in Japan. 
With the ratification of the treaty on June 
19, however, the turbulence subsided and 
the opposition to it rapidly faded away. 
A number of books dealing with these 
events have been published. Most of them 
are the post-mortem accounts of the par- 
ticipants; some others are recollections 
marked either by varied emotions or be- 
wilderment. A truly critical appraisal 
still remains to be made. 

The Kéan Chésa-ché (Public Security 
Investigation Agency), Japan’s counter- 
part of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
issued in 1960 a White Paper on the affair 
under the title Ampo tés6 no gaikyé; tésé 
no keika to bunseki (Outline of the Anti- 
Security Treaty Campaign; Its Develop- 
ment and an Analysis). Compiled from 
data submitted by various divisions of the 
agency, the report goes back a year and a 
half to March 1959 and traces the develop- 
ment of the anti-Treaty trend. It describes 
in detail the forces and influences behind 
the demonstrations and identifies the or- 
ganizations and actions taken by their lead- 
ers. It includes information relating to 
the part taken by the Japan Communist 
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Party and by international Communist 
forces. 

The Library has received two titles bear- 
ing on the Zengakuren (National Federa- 
tion of Students’ Self-Government Associa- 
tions) and its involvement in these demon- 


strations. Zengakuren; ikaru wakamono 
(Zengakuren; Angry Young Men) (Tokyo, 
1960) is a collection of papers written by 
students, professors, and labor leaders crit- 
icizing or making suggestions to the Zen- 
gakuren. This compilation by Ane Kéz6 
and Hosono Takeo is now somewhat out- 
dated because the papers were written be- 
fore the “angry young men” snake-danced 
on the streets of Tokyo in May and June 
1960. 

Gendai no gakusei undé; sono shisé to 
kédé (The Present Student Movement; Its 
Ideology and Actions) is a work of the 
Gakusei Undé Kenkyi-kai (Society for the 
Study of Student Movements). It was 
published in 1961. It is a self-appraisal of 
the current student movement by the anti- 
mainstream faction of the Zengakuren. 
Sayoku dantai jiten (Handbook of Left- 
Wing Organizations) and was published in 
1961. Compiled by the Shakai Und6é 
Chésa-kai (Society for the Study of Social 
Movements), it gives the history and a sum- 
mary of the activities of some 180 organiza- 
tions which the society considers to be left- 
wing, including those groups which were 
formed to build up anti-Treaty pressure. 
The organizations covered are those formed 
of students, women, farmers, academic 
personnel, and those in the fields of litera- 
ture, music, the theater, the cinema, law, 
medicine, the press, etc. The who’s who 
section at the end of the work gives in- 
formation about those prominent in these 
organizations, their affiliations, and their 
recent publications. 

Inasmuch as the year 1960 was the 70th 
since the beginning of parliamentary gov- 
ernment in Japan, the National Diet Li- 


brary compiled a commemorative bibli- 
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ography under the title Gikai seijt bunken 
mokuroku (Bibliography on Parliamentary 
Government), issued in March 1961. It is 
divided into three parts: Works in Japa- 
nese, works in foreign languages, and docu- 
ments relating to the Meiji parliamentary 
government. The third part of this bibli- 
ography is a list of 828 documents in the 
collection of the Kensei Shiryé-shitsu (Par- 
liamentary Government Archives) of 
NDL. Although the documents included 
in this list are limited to those prior to the 
Sino-Japanese War (1884), this is the first 
time that a list of so much of this im- 
portant collection has been made public. 
The bibliography also contains the follow- 
ing alphabetical indexes: authors (Japa- 
nese and foreign names separately) ; titles 
of Meiji period imprints; and yearbooks, 
Diet publications, and political party 
organs. 

Since December 1960 both Houses of 
the Diet have jointly issued the Gikai 
seido shichiji-nen-shi (70-Year History of 
Parliamentary Government in Japan) in 
commemoration of the 70th anniversary of 
the opening of the Imperial Diet in 1890. 
The Library, at this writing, has received 
seven volumes, none with volume numbers. 
It cannot be ascertained, therefore, how 
many volumes will complete the set, but at 
least four more are expected to be pub- 
lished. Of the published volumes, Kizoku- 
in Sangi-in giin meikan (December 1960) 
lists members of the House of Peers of the 
Imperial Diet and of the House of Counci- 
lors of the National Diet from their begin- 
nings to July 1960, with brief biographical 
sketches. These sketches are based on the 
curricula vitae submitted by the members 
at the time of their appointment or elec- 
tion. Readings of names, terms of office, 
political affiliation, principal publications, 
trips abroad, and date of death, if de- 
among the 


ceased, are information 


supplied. 
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Tetkoku Gikat gian kemmei-roku ( Janu- 
ary 1961) lists all bills, memorials, resolu- 
tions, etc. (in a total of 14 classifications) 
introduced in the Imperial Diet in its 92 
sessions (1890-1947), and gives their dis- 
position. Statistical tables and an index 
for legislative bills are also given. Kokkai 
gian kemmei-roku (March 1961) gives 
similar information for the National Diet 
from the Ist to the 35th session (May 
1947-July 1960). 

Kokkai-shi (December 1960—March 
1961) gives in two volumes a brief history 
of each session of the National Diet up to 
its 35th session. Each session is generally 
described in the following chapters: a gen- 
eral survey, the length and organization of 
the session, addresses made by ministers of 
state and the debates that followed them, 
budgets, settlements of account, treaties, 
legislative bills, and others. The addresses 
made by Prime Ministers are generally 
given in full, while those of other ministers 
and the subsequent debates on the floor are 
given in summary. The first volume cov- 
ers the Ist to 15th sessions (May 20, 1947- 
March 14, 1953) and the second the 16th 
to the 35th sessions (May 18, 1953—July 22, 
1960). 

Seité katha-hen (March 1961) gives the 
numerical strength of political parties or 
clubs represented in both Houses in each 
session. Changes in membership of parties 
or clubs while the Diet was in session, or 
during the intervals, are noted. Names of 
the members are also given. For the post- 
war period, platforms of political parties 
for each election and the officers and 
leaders of each party in both Houses are 
also given. 

Because of the widespread unpopularity 
of the national defense forces in Japan, the 
Government has maintained an attitude of 
cautious reserve in connection with public 
relations or dissemination of information 
concerning its fledgling armed forces. 
The consequent paucity of information 


has been keenly felt by those who have 
sought to learn more about these new de- 
fense forces. Jiei-tai jiinen-shi (Ten-Year 
History of the National Defense Forces) , 
by the Béei-ch6 (Defense Agency) 
(Tokyo, 1961), fills this need. It not only 
traces the history but also describes in de- 
tail the organization, strength, equipment, 
and facilities of the new land, sea, and air 
forces. The excellent tables, charts, and 
statistics offer budget figures allocated for 
defense. There are also illustrations in 
color of the uniforms, flags, banners, 
badges, shoulder patches, chevrons, and 
other equipment used. 

As a part of its anniversary celebrations, 
a project was begun in 1958 to compile a 
20-year history of the Welfare Ministry 
(established in 1938), and the Kései-shé 
nijtinen-shi (20-Year History of the Min- 
istry of Welfare) (Tokyo, 1960) was the 
result. It is a useful and convenient hand- 
book on this Ministry’s history, the laws 
pertaining to its establishment, and organ- 
izational changes, statistics, surveys, pub- 
lications, and its activities in the many 
areas over which the Ministry has 
jurisdiction. 

A work of timely importance received 
through a current acquisition trip by a 
member of the Orientalia Division is Chi- 
goku keizai gijutsu shiryé zushi (Charts, 
Tables, and Maps concerning China from 
the Viewpoint of Economic Techniques) 
(Tokyo, 1960-61). A major work of com- 
pilation, this oversized, paperbound pro- 
duction was prepared by the Chaigoku Kei- 
zai Gijutsu Kenkyi-jo exclusively from in- 
formation publicly issued in mainland 
China and is probably the most compre- 
hensive work on the subject available at 
this time. 

The multiplicity of statistics being 
poured out at almost all levels of the central 
and local governments, and by private 
sources as well, and their lack of uniformity 
in form, content, and interrelationship, 
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which has resulted in duplication, has been 
both frustrating and often bewildering to 
the user, despite their high quality. These 
inconveniences have at last produced a sur- 
vey and guide to currently issued govern- 
ment statistics, accompanied by a brief 


analysis of their shortcomings.” Mimeo- 


graphed, and not for sale (hibai-hin) , these 


two volumes have fortunately been re- 
ceived. Both were compiled by the Shéwa 
Déjin-kai, in Tokyo. The first, Kanché 
tékei no gaiyd (Survey of Government Sta- 
tistics) (Tokyo, 1960) , issued in 500 copies, 
is a sequel to a work of the same title, but 
which had the added title Dai-ichiji-teki 
tékei o chishin to shite, emphasizing pri- 
mary data. The present work is more com- 
prehensive and lists statistics issued by all 
central and local government offices down 
to the city level, grouped according to the 
issuing ministry, agency, prefecture, or 
city. Each item is listed by the title of the 
work, followed by the name of the compil- 
ing office, subject (divided into the type 
of industry; the unit used, whether by 
individual, by household, or enterprise; 
the limits of investigations, whether na- 
tional or prefectural, etc.) ; the extent of 
the sampling; the number of samples used ; 
a summary of results; and miscellaneous 
notes. The second work, Kanché tékei no 
mondai-ten—Jakkan no gutai-rei (Problem 
a Few 
It con- 


Areas in Government Statistics 
Concrete Examples), is undated. 
tains charts analyzing conflicting figures 
in various statistics, a general conclusion, 
and a discussion of nine specific problem 
areas. From the viewpoint of the user, 
both works will serve as valuable guides. 

Prominent among the increasing number 


of de luxe editions being published in re- 


* For an index to Japanese statistics, see Nihon 
tékei sé-sakuin (General Index to Japanese 
Statistics), compiled by the Semmon Tosho-kan 
Ky6ékai (Special Libraries Association) under 
the supervision of the Kokuritsu Kokkai Tosho- 
kan (National Diet Library) (Tokyo, 1959). 
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cent years is a work on the Katsura De 
tached Palace and its garden in Kyoto. 
The title is Katsura, with an added title, 
La Villa Impériale Katsura (Tokyo, 1961). 
It is by the art historian YANacr Ryé and 
has color photographs by Fujimoto Shi- 
hachi, who will be remembered for his 
excellent photography in Yakushi-ji, T6é- 
shédai-ji, and other art books. The present 
work comes in a dark blue-gray (ai-nezumt) 
dyed silk brocade case (chitsu), on which 
one of the Imperial crests, the pawlonia 
blossom, is brought out in bold white. The 
inside surfaces of the case are lined with 
gold-flecked paper. The heavy silk cover 
of the book is in two tones, greenish brown 
(uguisu) and yellow chartreuse (kuchina- 
shi), with the logograph “Katsura” by the 
priest-poet Rydkan (1758-1831) in stark 
black running hand script (sdsho). A 
spate of books have been published on 
Japanese gardens and architecture, both 
in Japanese and in Western languages, a 
number of them on the Katsura Palace in 
particular, but insofar as excellence of color 
plates is concerned, this will probably stand 
for a long time as a definitive work, the 
colors being as faithful to the original ob- 
jects as have been seen anywhere in print. 
They also are admirably placed to fit the 
commentary, so that the text serves as cap- 
tions to the plates. Planned by the author 
for many years, the color photography 
alone required six. There is a discussion 
of various theories dealing with the builder 
and history of the Katsura Palace at the 
end, accompanied by the author’s own 
opinions. 

On the same subject, another work re- 
ceived which hardly needs an introduction 
is Katsura; Nihon kenchiku ni okeru denté 
to s6z6, with the added English title Kat- 
sura; Tradition and Creation tn Japanese 
Architecture. Itis by Walter Gropius and 
TANGE Kenzé (Tokyo, 1961). As to be 
expected, this bilingual work treats the sub- 
ject from the viewpoint of architecture and 
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design. The excellent photographs are in 
black and white. 

Not all de luxe editions and examples 
of excellent bookmaking were limited to 
art. In archaeology, we have a work no- 
table for its excellence, Nihon no kofun, 
with the added English title Aerial Ob- 
servations on Ancient Tombs in Japan. It 
is by SuzeNacA Masao (Tokyo, 1961). 
This is a valuable addition to the many 
works that have been published on the cul- 
ture that is represented by tomb construc- 
tion, from the third to seventh centuries 
A.D. The use of aircraft in archaeology 
in Japan began only in 1925, and then was 
limited to individual sites. The present 
work deals comprehensively with tombs 
concentrated in the Nara-Osaka area, and 
the use of aircraft makes it possible to show 
these tombs from an entirely fresh view- 
point, resulting in new discoveries. The 
photographs, a few of which are in color, 
are excellent, and depict the topography 
of the tombs and their surroundings in 
sharp detail. Wherever pertinent, topo- 
graphical maps accompany the aerial 
views. There is a brief summary and table 
of contents in English, for which Prof. 
J. Edward Kidder, Jr., of International 
Christian University, in Tokyo, is given 
credit. 

Late in the 11th century, Fuyrwara 
Kiyohira (1056-1128) succeeded to the 
governorship of vast tracts of northeastern 
Honshu which had been held by his step- 
father, Krrowara Takenori (fl. 11th cen- 
tury), and moved into the strategic strong- 
hold of MHiraizumi. There Kiyohira 
founded an almost independent kingdom 
for himself and his descendents, and 
planned a capital in the fashion of Kyoto. 
In the course of this plan, he established 
the temple of Chiison-ji. His son and suc- 
cessor, Motohira (fl. 12th century), built 
another temple, the M6’otsu-ji (also called 
Métsii-ji) , and Motohira’s consort her own 
temple, the Kanjizaié6-in, adjacent to it. 


A fire damaged the M@’otsu-ji in 1226, and 
during Nobunaga’s struggle for power both 
temples were completely destroyed (1573), 
leaving only their foundation stones. 
Hiraizumi; Métst-ji to Kanpizaié-in no 
kenkyt, which has an added title in Eng- 
lish, Hiraizumi; A Study on Métst-jt Tem- 
ple and Kanjizaié-in Temple (Tokyo, 
1961), edited by Fuj1summa Gaijiré, is a 
careful archaeological and historical study 
of the remains of these two temples and 
deserves consideration among recent de 
luxe publications. 

A group of books dealing with the is- 
lands south of Kyushu, including Okinawa, 
was received. Among them was Sengo 
Okinawa no bunken kaidai (An Annotated 
Bibliography of Postwar Material on Oki- 
nawa), compiled by Osutro Sosei (Naha, 
1961), which is a companion volume to his 
Sengo Okinawa kankei zasshi kijt sakuin 
oyobi shiryé bunken (kaidai).2 Both were 
published by the Library of the Legislative 
Branch of the Government of the Ryukyu 
Islands. This more recent bibliography 
annotates about 1,200 volumes in Japanese 
and in English which are in the Library of 
the Legistlative Branch. These and other 
bibliographies concerning Okinawa which 
are now in preparation will give the student 
a more comprehensive control over pub- 
lished works on this key area. It should 
also be mentioned that Volume 4 of the 
classified catalog of works in Japanese and 
Chinese of the Library of the University 
of the Ryukyus, Ryiikyi Daigaku Fuzoku 
Tosho-kan Wa-Kan-sho bunrui mokuroku 
(Naha-Shuri, 1961) has been issued.® 
This covers art, language, and literature. 

Two recent works on Okinawa are: Oki- 
nawa no rekishi (History of Okinawa), by 
Hica Shunché (Naha, 1960), and Wasure- 
rareta Nihon—Okinawa bunka-ron (For- 
gotten Japan—A Discussion of Okinawan 


*QJCA, XVIII (February 1961), 76. 
* Ibid. 
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Culture), by Oxamoto Taré (Tokyo, 
1961). The former covers the period from 
prehistoric times to the Taishé era (1912- 
26). The second is a personal account by 
an artist, son of the famous cartoonist, 
Oxamorto Ippei (1886-1948) , who visited 
the islands in 1959. 

Amami; shizen to bunka (Amami; Its 
Nature and Culture) (Tokyo, 1959) is.the 
report of a research team totaling more 
than 100 persons under the chairmanship 
of Surpusawa Keizé, which during 1955- 
58 engaged in an intensive study of the 
five islands of the Amami group, under a 
grant from the Ministry of Education and 
from private sources. Volume I contains 
the texts of the report, beginning with a 
general survey, followed by essays on spe- 
cific aspects, the social structure, and con- 
nections with Japan to the north and with 
areas to the south. Volume II contains 
illustrative material. Related to the above 
investigation is Seinan shot6 no kazoku 
seido no kenkyi—Tanegashima maki to 
Amami Oshima Yoron-té hara no shakai- 
gaku-teki tankyi (A Study of Family Sys- 
tems in the Southwestern Islands—A Socio- 
logical Study of the “Maki” Kinship Sys- 
tem of Tanegashima, and the Hara System 
of Amami Oshima and Yoron Island) 
(Kyoto, 1960), by Oyama Hikoichi, who 
was a member of the Amami research team. 
The present work, published as volume 
six of Shakai-gaku sensho (Selected Works 


in Sociology), is a careful study of two 


kinship systems which have through mutual 


contact produced mixtures and variations 
of their original forms. 

Taiwan Takasago-zoku no jiika (The 
Dwelling Houses of the Aboriginal Tribes 
Cuijrrwa_ Suketard 
(Tokyo, 1960), began as a proposal for a 


of Taiwan), by 


research project submitted to the Nihon 
Gakujutsu Shinké-kai (Japan Society for 
the Promotion of Science) in 1936, and 
the resultant manuscript had been ready for 
more than 10 years when it was damaged 
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by the war. The author then rewrote the 
work from his notes, and in 1959 revisited 
Taiwan to check on his material, at which 
time he found that during the intervening 
decade almost all traces of the dwellings 
had disappeared. What this work treats, 
therefore, is now practically extinct, and it 
may well become the last of the intensive 
research reports on the folklore and cus- 
toms of the peoples of Taiwan which had 
been carried on by the Japanese Govern- 
ment since 1895. 

Anyone who has wrestled with the prob- 
lems of interpreting Japanese telegrams 
will appreciate the following work, which 
attacks one of the many problems of lan- 
guage reform. It has the apt title Hiruru- 
subannikoi, and the secondary title Nzhon- 
go no wakachi-gaki (Word Division in 
Writing Japanese) and is by Hortucur 
Ydson (Tokyo, 1961). 
when written entirely in kana (phonetic 
syllabary) without benefit of Chinese logo- 


Strung together 


graphs, a message indicated by the title 
may be interpreted either as “I (or we) 
shall be absent during the day. Come in 
the evening” (Hiru rusu, ban ni kot) or as 
“Please come and mind the house during 
(my, our) absence in the daytime” (Hiru 
rusuban ni kot). In the latter interpreta- 
tion, because hiru can mean both “noon” 
and “daytime,” the problem is com- 
pounded further. Thus the author, who 
has been advocating writing Japanese 
entirely in romanization (in which the 
problem of word division still remains and 
which does not solve the problem of homo- 
nyms) now advocates word division when 
writing entirely in romanization, or in 
Kana. Within these limits, the author sets 
forth proposals aimed at minimizing am- 
biguity. Incidentally, the preface and 
text are written in the orthodox mixture of 
logographs and kana, but the lines run 
horizontally, as in Western languages. 

At least two works in English deserve 
mention. The Japanese National Commis- 
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sion for Unesco published in 1960 an Eng- 
lish translation of Zen no kenkyii, by Ni- 
sHIpA Kitar6é (1870-1945) , under the title 
A Study of Good as the second of its trans- 
lations of Japanese works in philosophy in 
its series, Major Project on the Mutual 
Appreciation of Eastern and Western Cul- 
tural Values.*° ‘The selection of this title 
is significant in that while the history of 
Japanese metaphysical thinking goes back 
many centuries, being based primarily on 
religious experience, a truly original Japa- 
nese system of thought in the Western sense 
is represented by that which is popularly 
called “Nisu1pa philosophy.” Zen no ken- 
kya, originally published in 1911, was 
NisHpa’s first work, as well as the start- 
ing-point for his philosophy of nothingness 
(mu). It won him a position as an orig- 
inal thinker and is still read by Japanese 
students of philosophy as well as by a 
number of the intelligentsia. The present 
translation also has a preface by Daisetz 
T. Suzuki and a treatise on NisHma’s 
philosophy by Surmomura _ Toratoré. 
NisH1pa’s subsequent writings are avail- 
able in a collected work in 18 volumes, 
Nishida Kitaré zenshii (Tokyo, 1948-53). 


Hebraica 


During the past 12 years the Hebraic 
Section has succeeded in becoming one of 
the great centers of Hebraica and Semitica, 
in doubling its holdings, and in rounding 
them out in several important areas, no- 
tably in Hebrew law and related materials. 
A carefully fostered system of exchange ar- 
rangements resulted in a continued flow 
of acquisitions during the year under re- 
view. Through purchase a total of 1,248 
titles in 1,367 volumes reached the shelves, 
and 885 volumes came in through gift, 


*The first was The Ways of Thinking of 
Eastern Peoples (Tokyo, 1959), a translation of 
NAKAMURA Hajime’s Téyé-jin no shit héhé. 
Cf. QJCA, XVIII (February 1961), 79-80. 


exchange, transfer, and copyright. The ad- 
ditions covered all branches of Hebraic and 
Semitic literature, and helped fill gaps of 
long duration. 

The venerable doyen of Yiddish librar- 
ians, Mend! Elkin, who is credited with 
building up the greatest collection of 
printed materials in Yiddish ever assembled 
under one roof, placed at the Library’s 
disposal as a gift his own private collection. 
Its uniqueness derives not only from the 
many inscribed volumes dedicated and pre- 
sented by the authors to Mr. Elkin, who 
is director of the YIVO Library and Ar- 
chives of New York, but to Mr. Elkin’s 
absorbing interest in all facets of modern 
Yiddish and, most notably, in the theater. 
Included in his offer were complete sets 
of periodicals devoted to the drama and 
dramatic arts. It brought in also several 
hundred plays published in Eastern Europe 
during the years of World War I and those 
immediately following. They were years 
marked by destruction, dislocation, and 
herculean attempts at _ rehabilitation. 
Most of the plays appeared in very limited 
editions, and little or no effort was made 
to publicize them and make them avail- 
able to a wider public. 

The efforts of modern scholarship in 
interpreting the Ancient Middle East are 
gradually succeeding in building up an im- 
posing critical apparatus which meticu- 
lously examines many phases of its history, 
culture, language development, and 
archaeological remains. The Library has 
a very fair representation of these works. 
Here will be surveyed, however, only 
Hebraica which are considered of special 
importance or which for either bibliograph- 
ical or historical reasons have intrinsic sig- 
nificance. Works on the areas within the 
purview of the Hebraic Section written in 
languages other than Hebrew or Yiddish 
will be omitted from the review that 


follows. 
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Two complementary studies of the Pass- 
over Haggadah are among the new re- 
ceipts. This short liturgical composition 
has appeared in a larger number of printed 
editions than any other single Hebrew 
book, and much artistic talent has been 
lavished on its embellishment over the cen- 
Tke work is not of unitary au- 
thorship, nor the product of any ‘one 
period; it has grown by accretions and is 


turies. 


known in several recensions and rites. 
Hence the problem of its sources has oc- 
cupied scholars, and it still remains a 
In his 
third major work on the subject, Hagadah 
shel Pesah 1960), Ernst 
Daniel Goldschmidt has provided, in addi- 


promising field for investigation. 
( Jerusalem, 


tion to a technical treatment of the sources 
analyzing the selection of its Biblical pas- 
sages and their rabbinic elaboration in 
Mishnah, Talmud, and Midrash, a tran- 
scription of the oldest manuscript that has 
survived, together with a variorum edition 
annotated for the different rites. The 
volume contains, among its attractive 
plates, specimens of illuminated Haggadah 
manuscripts from the Middle Ages. One 
regrets, however, that S. Stein’s recently 
advanced thesis of the dependence of the 
Haggadah on the literary forms of Greco- 
Roman symposia literature is not discussed, 
except in passing. 

The first comprehensive bibliography of 
the Haggadah was that of Samuel Wiener, 
who listed, at the turn of the century, some 
900 editions for the period between 1500 
and 1900. Several hundred additions were 
pointed out by others in addenda to 
Wiener’s work. The veteran bibliographer 
Abraham Yaari, who had contributed to 
these addenda, has now, in his latest book, 
Bibliografyah shel hagadot Pesah (Jerusa- 
lem, 1960), supplanted the earlier efforts 
with a listing through the year 1960 of no 
fewer than 2,713 items. The fruit of more 
than 30 years of diligent labor, the book 
excels in thoroughness of description and 
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bibliographic documentation. It contains 
a highly instructive introduction in English 
as well as Hebrew and an astonishing num- 
ber of indexes. One may also mention the 
reproductions from rare editions which are 
appended, as well as the facsimile copy of 
the first known printed Haggadah (Guad- 
alaxara, ca. 1482) which accompanies it. 

In *Arba‘ah yisre’elim ve-khol ’Ameri- 
kah (Merhavyah, 1961) Hanokh Bartov 
records the impressions of an Israeli family 
visiting the United States. Not all of his 
observations are flattering, nor do all of his 
conclusions command assent. Yet the 
aspects of American culture that capture 
his attention and are engagingly described 
for his Israeli audience are not without in- 
terest for one to whom none of this is 
foreign. 

Peter Merom’s Shirat ha-’agam ha- 
gove‘a (The Song of a Dying Lake) (Tel- 
Aviv, 1960) is an evocative portrayal of 
Lake Hule as its waters were drained in an 
effort to control malaria and provide ad- 
ditional arable land. The book is illus- 
trated with sensitive photographs (recently 
on exhibit in New York) , accompanied by 
a well-written text. 

The unhappy fortunes of Soviet Jewry 
are made manifest by several recent acqui- 
sitions. A. A. Gershuni chronicles the sup- 
pression of Jewish religious life during the 
early years following the October Revolu- 
tion in Yahadut be-Rusyah ha-Sovyetit: 
le-korot redifot ha-dat (Jerusalem, 1960). 
Through antireligious propaganda and ad- 
ministrative means, traditional observance 
was stifled and communal institutions were 
shattered. Despite the overwhelming 
pressure brought to bear, considerable op- 
position was encountered, both overt and 
clandestine, among the Jewish populace. 
The role of the Yevsektzia in enforcing 
compliance is amply documented by Ger- 


shuni in his largely dispassionate account. 


The years immediately preceding Stalin’s 
death witnessed the total elimination of 
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Yiddish culture, a culture which the Soviet 
government had itself fostered in line with 
its demand for expressions “socialist in con- 
tent, national in form.” In 1948 there 
occurred the mass arrests of Soviet Yiddish 
authors and performers. Many were dead 
before the post-Stalin thaw set in. A mel- 
ancholy portrait of the lives and activities 
of the six leading Yiddish writers to suc- 
cumb is provided by Isaac Jonasowicz’ Mit 
yidishe shrayber in Rusland (Buenos Aires, 
1959). The tragedy of the Soviet Jewish 
writers is poignantly shown in these vig- 
nettes of David Hofstein, Itzik Feffer, Leib 
Kvitko, Pinchas Kahanovitch, David Ber- 
gelson, and Peretz Markish, who, though 
loyal Soviet citizens, were forced to distort 
reality for ideological purposes. Jonaso- 
wicz, a refugee from Poland, draws for this 
account upon his 7-year residence in the 
USSR, from 1939 until his repatriation in 
1946. 

Under the de-Stalinization program, a 
modest revival of Jewish cultural life has 
been permitted in the literary and per- 
forming arts, though a new anti-Jewish 
campaign seems now to have started. 
Some of those executed have been posthu- 
mously rehabilitated and their works have 
appeared in Russian, Ukrainian, and other 
translations. Several Yiddish publications 
have also been permitted. Following the 
Sholem Aleichem, I. L. Peretz, and Men- 
dele Moykher-Sforim anthologies of 1959, 
each printed in an edition of 30,000 copies, 
a 760-page collection of David Bergelson’s 
stories has been acquired. Entitled Oys- 
geveylte verk (Moscow, 1961), the book is 
edited by Hirsh Remenik, who contributes 
an introduction tracing Bergelson’s ideo- 
logical development toward Communist 
orthodoxy and passing over in silence the 
writer's tragic end. Newly arrived also 
is the first issue of a periodical called 
Sovetish Haymland (Soviet Homeland), 
the only Yiddish magazine to appear in the 
USSR since 1948. It is described as a bi- 


monthly literary-artistic journal, and bears 
in its masthead the name of the Soviet 
Writers Union. The editor-in-chief, Arn 
Vergelis, quotes Premier Khrushchev on 
the tasks of Soviet literature in his prefa- 
tory remarks, which avoid the adulatory 
excesses of previous writing of this genre. 
The subject matter is almost entirely lack- 
ing in Jewish interest, but includes poems 
on Cuba, the Congo, and Yuri Gagarin. 
A polemical tone is detectable throughout. 
To be mentioned, finally, is Yidishe avto- 
nome gegnt (Khabarovsk, 1960), a book- 
let on the so-called Jewish Autonomous 
Region of Birobidjan in Eastern Siberia. 
Nothing specifically Jewish is noted, though 
one learns of a Yiddish newspaper and of 
Yiddish books in the local library. In 
the absence from the publication of figures 
on the Jewish population of the Region 
(unavailable too, apparently, in the 1959 
Soviet census report), or of mention of 
Yiddish cultural institutions or an autono- 
mous Jewish group-life, one must conclude 
that Birobidjan remains a fossil of a na- 
tionality policy toward Jewish citizens 
which is now abandoned. 

Forty-eight years of devoted service to 
his country are the leitmotif of David Tid- 
har’s memoir, Be-sherut ha-moledet (1912- 
1960) (Tel-Aviv, 1960-61). Active in 
police work, defense, and private investiga- 
tion, Tidhar gives an account abounding 
in adventurous exploits and local color. 
Letters and documents in considerable 
number are reproduced. A personality of 
a very different sort was the late Joseph 
Klausner (1874-1958), in whose memory 
there has appeared Yosef Klozner—li- 
dmuto (Tel-Aviv, 1960). A many-faceted 
and controversial figure, Klausner had 
achieved within his lifetime international 
repute for his historical studies on the era 
of the Second Commonwealth, but impor- 
tant contributions in other fields are also 
to his credit. In the Denkschrift, a com- 
posite portrait of Klausner as scholar, edi- 
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tor, and leader emerges from the evalua- 
tions of some 35 of his contemporaries and 
colleagues. 

A handsome collected edition of the trag- 
edies of Shakespeare has become avail- 
able to the Hebrew reader. Tragedyot 
(Tel-Aviv, 1959) is a folio volume of 575 


pages equipped with introductions and 


notes. Three of the plays have been trans- 


lated anew for inclusion in this edition. 
For the remainder (Titus Andronicus is 
omitted as of uncertain authorship) , older 
translations have been brought together 
and reworked. The translations included 
are by the poets Reuben Avinoam, Israel 
Efros, Ephraim Lisitzky, Pinhas Elad, and 
the late Benjamin Silkiner. A good gen- 
eral introduction by Avinoam graces the 
volume. Another world classic, the Ana- 
lects of Confucius, is offered the Israeli 
reader in a Mossad Bialik imprint. Ren- 
dered from the Chinese by Daniel Leslie 
and Amatsyah Porat, Ma’amarot (Jeru- 
salem, 1960) is cast in a late Biblical and 
Mishnaic Hebrew idiom, reminiscent, in 
the translators’ opinion, of the language of 
the original. For this reason, parallel 
aphorisms from Jewish literature are also 
supplied. An essay on the sage, his dis- 
ciples, and the development of Confucian- 
ism rounds out the work. 

The first historical treatment of the Jews 
of India to make extensive use of archival 
sources is Walter Joseph Fischel’s ha-Ye- 
hudim be-Hodu (Jerusalem, 1960), which 
appears under the aegis of the Ben-Zvi In- 
stitute. The author has avoided the morass 
of legend and speculation on group origins 
and has concentrated instead on the Eu- 
ropean period of Indian history that be- 
gins with the arrival of the Portuguese 
in numbers at the start of the 16th cen- 
tury. The exploitation of these archival 
sources has led to a work centering around 
key personalities to the exclusion of an 
overall view of the various communities. 
Recognizing this imbalance, the author 
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reminds us that his work, soon to appear 
in its English original, is the first cultiva- 
tion of a neglected field in which much 
remains to be done. 

President Isaac Ben-Zvi’s writings on his 
excursions in Israel and the neighboring 
countries during more than half a century 
of travel are attractively presented in Ma- 
sa‘ot (Jerusalem, 1960), which encom- 
passes sketches previously scattered in a 
score of publications, as well as material 
appearing in print for the first time. The 
President’s abiding concern for Jewish his- 
tory and his dedication to the “Dispersed 
of Israel” show clearly through the pages 
of this book. 

Israel’s prolific Prime Minister, David 
Ben-Gurion, has written an extraordinary 
number of articles and addresses over his 
long career. They are now inventoried in 
a bibliography edited by Samuel Lach- 
ower and entitled Kitve David Ben-Gur- 
yon: bibliografyah, 1910-1959 (Tel-Aviv, 
1960). This mass of material, running to 
about 3,000 items, is arranged chronologi- 
cally under these headings: collected 
works; articles, pamphlets and books; and 
contributions to anthologies and textbooks. 
The bibliography is indexed, though not as 
well as could be wished. His speeches and 
policy declarations before the Knesset are 
included sporadically, but no attempt is 
made to bring the material on Ben-Gurion, 
rather than by him, under control. One 
wonders, in perusing the list, whether it is 
possible to record exhaustively the public 
statements and activities of major person- 
alities in the international arena. 

An honor hitherto reserved for the an- 
cient classics is bestowed upon Hayyim 
Nahman Bialik (1873-1934) with the pub- 
lication of a concordance to his poetry. The 
laborious task was accomplished by the 
lexicographer Abraham Eben-Shoshan in 
collaboration with Yosef Segal, and their 
work appeared as a substantial volume 
under the title Konkordantsyah le-shirat 
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H. N. Byaltk (Jerusalem, 1960). The com- 
pilers feel that Bialik’s verse, indeed his 
very language, has become so much a part 
of Israeli speech and consciousness that a 
concordance is needed to direct the inquirer 
to the passage in which a given construc- 
tion occurs, or, alternatively, to provide 
him with a key to the poet’s formulation of 
a given thought. Bialik’s prose works and 
translations are not drawn upon in the con- 
cordance, nor are definitions provided. 
The main entries and subentries are 
vocalized, but this is found infrequently in 
the citations. As has become customary in 
Hebrew lexicography, the ultimate sources 
of the vocabulary are identified through 
sigla. Bialik’s own coinages are regrouped 
at the end of the volume in a list that is 
considerably shorter than that found in 
Isaac Avinery’s Milon hidushe H. N. Byalik 
(Tel-Aviv, 1935), which embraces, how- 
ever, the poet’s total creative output and 
also includes innovations of doubtful at- 
tribution. 

The Library has acquired the first vol- 
ume of a polyglot dictionary of technical 
terms by Shlomo Ettingen, a faculty mem- 
ber of the Technion-Israel Institute of 
Technology at Haifa. This selection, ar- 
ranged in a single alphabet, of 10,000 He- 
brew terms in technology and the exact 
sciences, together with their English, 
French, German, and Russian equivalents, 
is entitled Milon ha-tekhnikah veha-mada 
‘tm ha-meduyakim (Tel-Aviv, 1961). In 
the second and concluding volume, the 
terminology is to be alphabetized for each 
of the other languages. The volume at 
hand contains, in addition to the above, 
an interesting historical excursus on the 
growth of Hebrew scientific vocabulary, 
rules for the formation of chemical terms, 
rules for unvocalized spelling, and tables 
of various sorts. Professor Ettingen, who 
is the editor of a series of engineering hand- 
books, has fully exploited the specialized 
glossaries issued by the Academy of the 


Hebrew Language and its predecessor, 
Va‘ad Ha-lashon Ha-‘ivrit, but has been 
obliged, since the systematic expansion of 
the technical vocabulary by these bodies 
has lagged behind the pace of development 
in the sciences, to find suitable equivalents 
of his own in many cases. 

The Second Industrial Revolution and 
its impact on society is the theme to which 
Samuel Rolbant turns in ha-Mahpekhah 
ha-sheniyah (Tel-Aviv, 1959-60). His 
purpose is to gauge the tempo of techno- 
logical progress, assess the dislocations and 
adjustments that follow in the wake of 
automation, and delineate the complex in- 
teraction of man and machine that is en- 
tailed. The author has relied for many 
of his examples upon the leading industrial 
nations, but attempts to relate these experi- 
ences to the Israeli situation. 

Jeremiah Helpern’s Tehiyat ha-yama@ut 
ha-‘iwrit (Tel-Aviv, 1960), though admit- 
tedly a partisan account of the revival of 
seafaring in pre-independence Palestine, 
affords a general view of the efforts 
of the Betar movement to encourage 
maritime activities. A short historical re- 
view of Jewish seafaring is found in the 
opening chapter. 

The protean figure of Elijah the Prophet 
in Jewish folklore has frequently been re- 
marked. Eliezer Margaliyot’s "Eliyahu ha- 
navi’ (Jerusalem, 1960) is a new collection 
of the legends and tales that envelop his 
image. The field of ancient history is rep- 
resented by Zechariah Kallai’s Gevuloteha 
ha-tsefoniyim shel Yehudah, bearing the 
English title The Northern Boundaries of 
Judah from the Settlement of the Tribes 
until the Beginning of the Hasmonaean 
Period (Jerusalem, 1960). A revision of 
a thesis submitted to the Hebrew Univer- 
sity, Kallai’s essay is accompanied by eight 
maps illustrating the shifting frontier of 
Judah, a topographical index, and an Eng- 
lish summary. 
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Among the new acquisitions, one of the 
finest examples of Hebrew typography (the 
binding and reproductions are not, regret- 
tably, of equal distinction) is to be found 


in Moshe Barash’s penetrating study, 
Death in the Works of Michelangelo. 
This English title of the study defines more 
closely, perhaps, than does the Hebrew, 
Mikel-’Angelo: ‘Iyunim be-darkhe gilu- 
mah shel haguto ha’-omanutit, the essen- 
tial nature of Barash’s searching essay. His 
concern is with the great Florentine’s con- 
ception and artistic embodiment of death 
at various stages in his long career. In- 
cluded are chapters on Michelangelo as a 
man of the Renaissance, traditions of 
sepulchral art to which he was heir, the 
Pieta of St. Peter’s, the tomb of Julius IT, 
the Medici Chapel, and his achievement of 
the ideal of medieval religious art in his 
Rondanini Pieta. Neo-Platonic influences 
on Michelangelo are briefly explored in an 
appendix. ‘The artist’s last self-portrait 
(as Nicodemus in the Florentine Pietd) is 
reproduced on the dust jacket of the vol- 
ume, a 1961 publication of Mossad Bialik 
in Jerusalem. 

A volume has been issued honoring 
Jecheskel Kaufmann on the occasion of his 
70th birthday. Though his views have 
been extremely influential among a whole 
generation of Israeli Biblical scholars, until 
the recent appearance of an English 
abridgment of his eight-volume magnum 
opus, Toledot ha-’emunah ha-yisre’elit 
(Tel-Aviv, 1937-56) under the title The 
Religion of Israel (Chicago, 1960), he had 
been more respected than read in Europe 
and the United States. Kaufmann, 
despite his basic acceptance of the methods 
of literary criticism in the analysis of the 
Bible, has stood against what he conceives 
to be the vagaries associated with the 
school of Wellhausen, and of contemporary 
reconstructions of Israelite history he has 
specifically opposed those of Albrecht Alt 
and Martin Noth, two outstanding prac- 
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titioners of the art of Biblical criticism. 
Both American and Israeli scholars con- 
trilute to this Festschrift, entitled Sefer ha- 
yovel li-Yehezkel Kofman (Jerusalem, 
1960) , which is edited by Menahem Haran 
and was published by the Magnes Press at 
the Hebrew University. In the English 
section are articles on Biblical law, textual 
problems in Leviticus and Hosea, the dat- 
ing of Ezra’s Jerusalem mission, an intro- 
duction to rabbinic ethics, and a note on 
“David the Dancer.” In addition to a bib- 
liography of Professor Kaufmann’s works 
and an evaluation of him as a person, the 
Hebrew section includes two essays on 
ancient borders, several studies of Biblical 
ritual, textual analyses, an excursus on the 
historical background of Hosea’s prophe- 
cies, and a comparative study of the ban in 
Mari and Israel. 

Offset reprints appear to be claiming an 
increasing share of the Hebrew book trade. 
These are, by and large, standard rabbinic 
works, often poorly reproduced and fre- 
quently lacking even the minimum data 
needed for bibliographic purposes. The 
edition chosen for reproduction is, on oc- 
casion, inferior to others available. That 
these strictures are not universally valid is 
attested by some recent arrivals. Among 
others may be mentioned: Raphael Nathan 
Rabinowitz’ important 15-volume collec- 
tion of variant readings in the Talmud, 
Dikduke Soferim 
Mischnam et in Talmud Babylonicum) 
(New York, 1959-60), reproduced from 
the Munich, 1868-86 edition; Hayyim 
Nathan Dembitzer’s rabbinic biography, 
Kelilat yofi (New York, 1959-60), a single- 
volume facsimile of the two-volume Kra- 
kau, 1888-93 printing; and Solomon 
Buber’s Vilna, 1886, publication of Shibole 
ha-leket ha-shalem, by the 13th-century 
writer Zedekiah ben Abraham Anau, in a 
reproduction by the Menorah Institute 
(New York, 1959). 
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Near and Middle East 


Additions to the Near East collections 
present a picture of normal conditions only 
in the overall number of receipts. As is 
often the case, a falling-off of acquisitions 
from one part of the area is compensated by 
unusual or abnormal accretions from 
others. Last year Turkish-language re- 
ceipts continued at a low ebb but those in 
Arabic more than compensated for this 
lack. Both the quantity and quality of cur- 
rent material in Persian, Georgian, and 
Armenian kept up to known standards. In 
addition, gift funds made possible the 
acquisition of a significant amount of non- 
current material in Armenian. 

Additions to the collections in Persian 
followed familiar patterns, but with inter- 
esting variations from the past, within the 
framework of the subjects usually treated 
here: language studies; library science and 
bibliographies; history; political science, 
foreign and domestic; and literature. 

The problems of the Persian language 
in adjusting to the modern world are shown 
by two publications. Ma’jard-ye tagh- 
yeer-e khat (Adventure in Alphabet 
Change), by ’Ali-Akbar Shahabi (Tehran, 
1959), shows that the idea of changing 
from the Arabic to the Latin alphabet is 
not new, but that the “adventure,” as the 
author calls it, has been going on for over 
200 years; the idea, however, has particu- 
larly gained supporters in the last 10 years. 
The author opposes the change to the Latin 
on the ground that more letters will be 
necessary to write a given word. In a dif- 
ferent line but still in this field is Farhang-e 
‘avam (A Dictionary of Common Expres- 
sions), compiled by Amir Qoli Amini 
(Tehran, 1959-60). The collection con- 
tains expressions and proverbs, with ex- 
planations of the meanings as used in the 
various parts of Iran from which the mate- 
rial is drawn. 

A notable addition in the bibliographical 
field is Fehrast-e koteb-e ketabkhane-ye 


nobarekeh Astane Qods-e Rezavi (Catalog 
of Books in the Library of the Holy Shrine 
of Imam Reza) (Mashhad, 1926-27). 
This three-volume work lists the works of 
15th- and 16th-century Persian scholars, 
recording both printed books and manu- 
script copies in theology, logic, philosophy, 
and canon law with Shi’ah application. 

Iranian authors delight in treatises de- 
voted to the diverse geographical sections 
of Iran, treating the history, geography, 
personalities, and interesting specialties of 
the various regions. Two such books have 
been received: Tarikh-e Nishadpir (History 
of Nishapir) , by Ahmad Ben Mohammad 
Ben Al-Hasan Ben Ahmad, edited by Bah- 
man Karimi (Tehran, 1960) , and Tarikh-e 
Yazd (History of Yazd), by Ja’far Ben 
Mohammad Ben Hasan Ja’fari, edited by 
Iraj Afshar (Tehran, 1959). The work 
on Nishapir deals with the period when 
it was the important capital of the province 
of Kharasan and a center of art and learn- 
ing. The history of Yazd deals with the 
ninth-century period of the city’s history, 
when it was an important cultural center. 
Similar to these is the two-volume Shirzdd 
ya gorg-e jaddeh (Born of a Lion-Wolf 
of Highway), by Nazer Zadeh Kermani 
(Tehran, 1958), which treats in dramatie 
fashion early 13th-century Shiraz, when 
Iran was “bending to the Mongol wind but 
never breaking.” 

Poets and poetry are represented by two 
works: Namiddri az sha’re imriiz-e Iran 
(Samples of Today’s Poetry of Iran), by 
Faridin Gilani (Tehran, 1960), and 
Sharh-e ahval ve asér-e malekésho’arad Mo- 
hammad Taqi Bahar (Biography and 
Works of the King of Poets, Mohammad 
Taqi Bahar), by Abdol Hamid ‘Arfani 
(Tehran, 1956). These, a current anthol- 
ogy and a general treatment of a famous 
poet, together give a representative idea of 
publishing in the poetical field. 

Three noteworthy books on history are: 
Zandaqui-ye por Ma’jard-ye Nader Shah 
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Afshar (Eventful Life of Nader Shah Af- 
shar) 1736-1747 (3rd ed., 3 vols., Tehran, 
1957), by Mohammad Hosayn Meyman- 
dinezhad; Siydsatgardn-e doreh-ye Qdajar 
(Politicians of the Qajar Régime), by 
Khan Malek Sasani (Tehran, 1960; and 
Qaydm-e Azarbayjan ve Satar Khan (The 
Azerbayjan Revolution and Satar Khan), 
by Esmail Amir Khizi (Tabriz, 1960). 
The last is devoted to the important period 
of the Azarbayjan revolution (1905-9), in 
which Satar Khan, the national hero, 
played the leading role. A detailed biog- 
raphy of Satar Khan and a description of 
his revolutionary activities are presented to- 
gether with a picture of the shortcomings 
of the Qajar rulers. This book is actually 
the second volume of a planned two-vol- 
ume work; the first, dealing with events 


of the preconstitutional period, still awaits 


publication. 

The constant concern of the Iranians 
about the boundaries of their country is 
shown by Marzhd-ye bakhtari-ye Iran 
(The Eastern Boundary of Iran), by 
Ahmad ‘Alavi (Tehran, 1958). The au- 
thor, an engineer by profession, deals with 
the historical development of the borders 
on the east and on the southwest, and with 
the Iranian policy and treatment toward 
the peoples involved. 

Iranian ideas on the development of 
world trends, including Iran’s place in 
these movements, are shown in T4rikh-e 
tamadaon-e jadid-e donya ve Iran (History 
of the New Civilization, the World, and 
Iran) (Tehran, 1960), by ’Abbas Parviz. 
This is a treatment of the intellectual con- 
tacts and relationships between Iran and 
the West, dealing particularly with the 
effects of past movements on the present 
generation. 

A sample of the statistical work now be- 
ing done in Iran is the Salndmeh-e gomrok 
(Customs Almanac) (Tehran, 1959). 
Statistics on imports and exports for 1958- 
59 (Iranian year 1337) are given, together 
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with the laws and regulations in current 
use governing the operation of foreign 
companies and the texts of agreements 
with countries with which Iran has com- 
mercial ties. 

The Armenian collection, though still 
limited in size, is now fairly well balanced 
and includes the works of the oustanding 
writers of both Eastern and Western belles- 
lettres. The year’s acquisitions also com- 
prised titles covering the history, church, 
and culture of the Armenian people. Some 
of them may be noted as representative. 

Hayastani Hanrabetudyan dzakumn-u 
zarkatsume (The Birth and Growth of the 
Armenian Republic) (Athens, 1930), is 
by Alexander Khadissian, Prime Minister 
during the period 1918-20, surveyed by the 
book. 

Tesban Morgentaui badmadznere (Is- 
tanbul, 1919), is a translation by Mikael 
Shamdanjian of United States Ambassador 
Morgenthau’s memoirs of his diplomatic 
mission to the Sublime Porte before and 
during World War I, dealing in part with 
the Armenian question. 

Haykakan Sovetakan Sotstalistaken Res- 
buplikai konstitutsya (Yerevan, 1960), is 
the Constitution of the Armenian Soviet 
Socialist Republic. 

The Mekhitarian Order of Armenian 
Catholic Friars of Venice published in 1923 
an illustrated history of ancient Armenian 
constumes, Badmutyun hin hay darazin, by 
one of its members, Vartan H. Hatsuni. 
The book treats this interesting subject 
under two main headings: secular and 
ecclesiastical. 

Another clergyman, Krikor Balakian, is 
the author of Negarakrutyun Anu aver- 
agnerun (Istanbul, 1910), which is an il- 
lustrated description of the ruins of Ani, 
capital of Armenia between the 9th and 
13th centuries. 

The State University of Yerevan in 1959 
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vairere, an illustrated description of note- 
worthy sites in Soviet Armenia. 

The State Publishing Office of Yerevan 
in 1960 printed Sovetakan Hayastani 40 
tarin (The 40 Years of Soviet Armenia), a 
large pictorial album of Armenia today. 

The late Catholicos of Cilicia, Karekin 
Hovsepiants, recognized as an outstanding 
authority on Armenian manuscripts and 
miniatures, is the author of Hishatakarang 
dzerakrats (Record of Manuscripts) (An- 
telias-Beirut, 1951). The first volume, 
which was received, covers the period from 
the fifth century to 1250. Also acquired 
were similar works dealing with manu- 
scripts held at the Armenian Monastery of 
Jerusalem, the Catholicosate of Cilicia and 
other institutions. 

As regards technical and scientific pub- 
lications, the State Printing House of Yere- 
van in 1959 issued the color-illustrated 
Hayastani dufere yev marmarnere (The 
Tuffs and Marbles of Armenia), prepared 
jointly by Z. A. Hatsakordzian and O. A. 
Martirossian. The State University of 
Yerevan in 1959 published K. P. Petros- 
sian’s Madematikan Hayastanum hin yev 
michin darerum (Mathematics in Ancient 
and Medieval Armenia), with an English 
summary at the end. 

Only a little over 50 items were received 
and added to the Turkish collection during 
the period under review. They consist 
mostly of books on public education and 
of social-economic surveys. Acquisitions 
in this language area in no way correspond 
to the high rate of publications in Turkey. 

Publications on public education—one of 
Turkey’s major problems—are in most 
cases supplied by official sources. 

Maarifimiz (Our Public Education Sys- 
tem) (Ankara, 1959) is a radio address de- 
livered by Tevfik Ileri, formerly Public 
Education and Public Works Minister in 
the Menderes Government that was over- 
thrown by the army in May 1960. The 
author himself is currently serving a life 


term following the conclusion of the Yas- 
siada trials in September. 

Tiirkiye Egitim Milli Komtsyonu raporu 
(Report of the Turkish National Educa- 
tion Committee) (Istanbul, 1960) surveys 
the public education system in the country 
and recommends ways of training teachers 
worked out in cooperation with advisers 
designated by the Ford Foundation. 

Erkek sanat enstitiilert and Kiz sanat 
enstitilert (Istanbul, 1960) reflect, with 
the help of charts and maps, the curricular 
activities of vocational institutes for boys 
and girls all over Turkey. 

As is the case with public education 
books, so also for economics and statistics 
the universities and government agencies 
constitute the major source of supply. 

Cahit Talas, Minister of Labor in the 
Revolutionary Cabinet, is the author of a 
booklet entitled Avrupa Iktisadt Camiasi 
Iginde Sosyal Politikamizin Muhtemel 
Gelisme Istikametleri (Ankara, 1960), dis- 
cussing Turkey’s position in the European 
Common Market. This 25-page brochure 
is published by the School of Political 
Sciences in Ankara. 

The Central Statistics Office has issued 
the following: Evlenme istatistikleri (Mar- 
riage Statistics: 1932-58) (Ankara, 1960), 
Bosanma istatistikleri (Divorce Statistics: 
1932-58) (Ankara, 1960), Is¢t iicretleri 
anketi (Wage Survey—-August 1957) (An- 
kara, 1960), Mahkimlar istatistigi (Sta- 
tistics of Convicts: 1943-59) (Ankara, 
1961), and Vilayet merkezlerideki oliimler 
(Death Cases in Provincial Centers: 1952- 
56) (Ankara, 1960). 

Out of half-a-dozen books received deal- 
ing with Turkish medical history the fol- 
lowing are worthy of mention: Osmanli 
tababetinde gar plilasma cereyanlart (West- 
ernization Trends in Ottoman Medicine) 
(Istanbul, 1956), Tiirkiyede tip dgretimi 
(The Teaching of Medicine in Turkey) 
(Istanbul, 1959), and Tiirk tip Cemiyeti 
(The Turkish Medical Society) (Istanbul, 
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1956), all three penned by an associate 
professor of medical history at the Istanbul 
University, Bedi Sehsuvaroglu. 

In the field of linguistics, the Turkish 
Language Society’s Tiirk dilt arastirmalan 
yilligi (Yearbook of Turkish-Language Re- 
searches) (Ankara, 1960) is an authorita- 
tive source study of the Turkish language. 

The latest addition to the Turkish col- 
lection’s series on Mevlana, the well-known 
Moslem philosopher-poet of the early 13th 
century, was penned by Mehmet Onder, 
director of the Mevlana Museum of 
Konya, where Mevlana is buried. The 
book is entitled Mevldna ve ttirbesi (Mev- 
lana and his Tomb) (Istanbul, 1957). 

The only two popular-type literary items 
received came from Sofia, Bulgaria. The 
first is a collection of tales by the widely 
read Turkish storyteller, Eflatun Cem 
Giiney, called Bir varmis bir yokmus 
(Once upon a Time) (Sofia, 1960). The 
other is a book of Turkish proverbs, Ata 
sOzlert (Sofia, 1960), 
Kerimof and Beytullah Sigmanoglu. 


compiled by Yusuf 


Unfortunately, only one item has been 
received to date on the army coup of May 
27, 1960, and the junta rule that lasted 
17 months thereafter. This is by Selahat- 
tin Tansel and is called 27 Mays inkilabint 
hazirlryan sebepler (Causes Leading to the 
May 27 Reforms) (Istanbul, 1960). Now 
that the elections are over and a new ad- 
ministration is in power in Turkey, it is 
expected that the story of the revolution 
will be told in all its aspects. 


South Asia 


During the past year a total of 2,063 
vernacular monographic materials were 
received from the countries comprising 
Southern Asia: 1,049 from South Asia and 
1,014 from Southeast Asia. 

There are legions of histories of India 
available to the student and scholar nowa- 
days; many of them treat the history of 
northern India, that is to say of Hindu- 
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sthan proper, in an exhaustive and com- 
mendable way. On the whole, however, 
little attention has been paid to presenting 
a connected history of peninsular India or 
the Deccan, as it is customarily called. But 
during the past decade there has been dis- 
cernible a growing tendency to remedy this. 
This relatively neglected segment of In- 
dian history is accorded full and com- 
prehensive treatment by a group of dis- 
tinguished Indian scholars in two thick 
volumes edited by G. Yazdani under the 
title The Early History of the Deccan (Ox- 
ford, 1960). Each of the 11 parts into 
which the volumes are divided is devoted 
to a different phase of history, and the last 
two take up the architecture and coinage 
of the Deccan. There is an excellent in- 
dex with subdivisions under many of the 
entries. A generous supply of plates at the 
end of the second volume helps illustrate 
artistic attainments and coinage, and there 
is a map of the Deccan with diacritical 
marks on all the place-names and modern 
equivalents in parentheses. 

There is certainly no want of books 
on Kashmir, travelogs and 
treatises on the great dispute that has raged 
for so long between India and Pakistan 
regarding the status of this former princely 
state. Every year there are fresh additions 
to this considerable literature. The latest 
that has come to notice is J. P. Ferguson's 
Kashmir: an Historical Introduction (Lon- 
don, 1961). Half of this volume is a 
general survey of Kashmir’s history 
through the ages, including the current 
border dispute between India and China. 
There follow several chapters on diverse 
unrelated topics. The chapter entitled 
“Ancient Kashmir” among other things 
treats the various capitals established by 
the Kashmiri kings through the centuries. 
There is a a chapter on the famed Mughal 
gardens and finally one on the many travel- 
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cludes with his conviction that in spite of 
the countless vicissitudes through which 
Kashmir has passed, it has shown a con- 
tinuity and sameness, due in part to the 
geographical isolation which tended to 
keep it aloof from the scenes enacted on 
the plains of northern India as well as in 
part to the tenacious affection of the Kash- 
miri people for their beautiful valley. A 
fairly extended bibliography listing early 
and modern works is subjoined. 

Military History of India (Calcutta, 
[1960]) is a posthumous work by Sir Jadu- 
nath Sarkar which describes some of the 
most memorable military engagements 
commencing with Alexander’s famous bat- 
tle with Porus. The purpose of this vol- 
ume is not, however, to give a dreary recital 
of bloody events; it is intended to be of 
practical value to the military student who 
may benefit from the errors of tactics and 
strategy of his forebears. The first chap- 
ter sets out the importance of geography 
and the peculiarities of climate in deter- 
mining strategy. These general observa- 
tions are especially germane in the case 
of India because of its sharp and distinctive 
geographic features and the annual mon- 
soon which accurately regulated the time 
and manner of an invasion. 

Douglas H. Gordon’s The Pre-Historic 
Background of Indian Culture (Bombay, 
[1958]) should be useful to students of 
Indian history. It attempts to lay a firm 
foundation based on archaeological inves- 
tigation, of the unrecorded history of India 
which preceded Alexander’s conquests. 
Against this background of fragmentary 
material, painstakingly fitted together in a 
continuous and meaningful pattern, the 
earliest historical events in India no longer 
appear isolated and unconnected as though 
they had materialized out of nothing. 
Even the beginnings of the Indus valley 
culture at Mohenjodaro are plausibly 
traced back to a transmarine migration of 
about 2600 B.C. from Sumer or Elam, 


where all the essentials of urban life 
existed. 

In his tersely titled Indien oder China 
(Stuttgart, [1961]) Heinrich Bechtoldt at- 
tempts to show in parallel chapters the 
contrasting political and economic concepts 
that render India and China opponents in 
a vigorous race to determine which of 
their diametrically opposite ways shall 
prove superior and win the heart of Asia. 
The author refers to this confrontation of 
ideologies as the “North-South polarity,” 
the Asian counterpart of the “East-West 
polarity” exemplified by the United States 
and the Soviet Union. 

Indien im Aufbruch (Berlin, 1960), by 
Gertraud Liebscher, is a Communist ap- 
praisal of British colonial rule in India and 
the long struggle for independence. This 
short book is written in a simple, straight- 
forward style and may serve as an excellent 
example of the extreme leftist view of the 
subject. It bristles with the customary 
phraseology, and on every page are to be 
found clichés like “die rauberische Aus- 
beutungspolitik der britischen Kapitali- 
sten.” It will be of particular interest to 
the Indian reader to note the summation 
of Mahatma Gandhi’s role, which is full 
of praise for his program of noncoopera- 
tion and civil disobedience, but mildly crit- 
ical of other aspects of his behavior: “In 
der Tatigkeit Gandhis gibt es sehr viel 
Widerspriichliches, Utopisches und mitun- 
ter auch Reaktionares.” A slight apology 
for this criticism ends the account: “Doch 
schwachen diese Erscheinungen in keiner 
Weise die historischen Verdienste Gandhis 
ab.” 

Belonging to the “Wit and Wisdom” 
Series edited by N. B. Sen is a volume en- 
titled Wit and Wisdom of Rabindranath 
Tagore (New Delhi, [1961]). This con- 
sists of a very large number of quotations 
from Tagore’s writings and lectures, clas- 
sified under a wide variety of general sub- 


ject headings. The passages are mostly 
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very brief, and unfortunately their sources 
are not supplied. But the collection has a 
certain value in that it affords some idea 
of the great poet’s style and the catholicity 
of his writing. 

In his editio princeps of Kalidasa’s Me- 
ghadita, published in 1813 in Calcutta, 
the British Sanskritist H. H. Wilson ad- 
vanced tentative identifications of the 
various places which the cloud-messenger is 
requested to visit on his long journey from 
Mt. Ramagiri in central India to the myth- 
ical city of Alaka in the Himalayas. The 
majority of subsequent editors of the Me- 
chadita have simply repeated these old 
identifications without question. In Fresh 
Light on Kaliddsa’s Meghadita (Poona, 
[1960]) V. K. Paranjpe reconsiders several 
of these identifications, in particular that of 
Mt. Ramagiri, which he would equate with 
modern Ramgarh in the Bilaspur division 
of Madhya Pradesh. Though this sugges- 
tion is not new, having been put forth by 
Asit Haldar in 1915, it is here presented at 
great length and harmonized with the au- 


thor’s views on the route taken by Rama 
and Sita during their wanderings in the 
Dandaka Forest. 


Paranjpe believes, with 
ancient Sanskrit commentators like Dak- 
shinavartanatha, that Kalidasa derived his 
inspiration for his great lyric poem from 
Valmiki’s Ramayana. 

A comparative treatment of Hindu and 
Islamic mysticism is presented in R. C. 
Zaehner’s Hindu and Muslim Mysticism 
(London, 1960), a group of eight lectures 
delivered under the Louis H. Jordan Lec- 
tureship in Comparative Religion at the 
School of Oriental and African Studies in 
Rather little 
has been written in English on the subject 


the University of London. 


of Muslim mysticism, though the litera- 
ture on the mysticism of the Hindus is ex- 
tensive; Professor Zaehner’s account is 
therefore a welcome addition on this ab- 


struse and obscure subject. 
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All the darfanas, or systems of Indian 
philosophy, have their particular theories 
on the nature of the mind; the Vaiseshikas 
regard it as a substance, indivisible and 
hence atomic. The Samkhyas also look 
upon the mind as a material entity, evolved 
from primal matter. The Advaitavedan- 
tins, on the other hand, deny its existence 
altogether except as a product of ignor- 
These various theories and their 
implications are treated at length in Saras- 
vati Chennakesavan’s The Concept of 
Mind in Indian Philosophy (Bombay, 
[1960]). Though the author’s purpose is 
basically only to set forth the viewpoint of 
the Hindu darfanas, she includes a chapter 
in which the subject is examined in the 
light of Western philosophy and psychol- 
ogy. She feels that on the whole Western 
thinkers treat the mind and the self as 
identical, whereas the Indians have always 


ance, 


kept them quite separate. 

The Handicrafts and Industrial Arts of 
India (Bombay, [1960]), by Rustam J. 
Mehta, is a profusely illustrated volume 
that will prove most welcome to lovers of 
Indian art of all periods. Every aspect 
of the subject is dealt with, and the plates, 
some of which are in color, are very help- 
ful in clarifying the descriptions given in 
the text. There is a short glossary of tech- 
nical terms, but it is regrettable that here, 
as throughout the text, the absence of dia- 
critical marks renders it difficult even for 
those who know one or more of the Indian 
vernaculars to pronounce the words cor- 
rectly. Tourists in India will be pleased 
to note the section which lists under the 
chief cities the most characteristic handi- 
crafts; there is also a reverse list arranged 
under various handicrafts. 

On the whole, histories of Ceylon are 
few, and most of them are only sketches for 
the use of students. A great wealth of his- 
torical material exists in the form of pri- 
mary and secondary sources as well as in 
countless articles scattered in learned jour- 
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nals. A few years ago, therefore, acting 
upon a suggestion by Sir Ivor Jennings, the 
University of Ceylon began to consider how 
the need for a comprehensive history of 
Ceylon could be met. In due course rec- 
ommendations were made, a scheme was 
drafted, and various scholars were asked 
to make contributions in the field of their 
specialty. The first two parts, which com- 
prise volume 1, have now appeared under 
the title History of Ceylon (Colombo, 
1959-60) ; the first covers the period from 
the earliest times to the end of the Anurad- 
hapura period, and the second carries the 
narrative to the coming of the Portuguese 
in 1505. Appended to the second part are 
two bibliographies, one of which is a gen- 
eral list of sources, books, and articles on 
Ceylon; the other is a list of works arranged 
according to the subject matter treated in 
the separate chapters of both parts. Fol- 
lowing the bibliographies are chronological 
lists of the kings of Ceylon and genealogical 
tables of the different dynasties. 

Ceylon Trees (Colombo, 1959), by T. B. 
Worthington, contains photographs of the 
leaves and flowers of 430 trees, the majority 
of which are indigenous to Ceylon. Each 
photograph is headed by the scientific name 
of the tree, under which are given its 
names, in Sinhalese and Tamil, and spo- 
radically in various Indian vernaculars. 
The information presented under each 
photograph suffices to identify the tree 
and, among other things, includes its origin, 
habitat, average height, the type of bark 
and leaves, and the nature of the flower 
and fruit, if any. References are given to 
H. Trimen’s Flora of Ceylon for further in- 
formation. It is unfortunate that the 
photographs are not in color. 

Ancient Nepal (Calcutta, 1960), by 
D. R. Regmi, is the first volume of a large 
work in three volumes which brings the 
history of Nepal down to 1846 A. D., when 
the Rana family took over the reins of 
power from the Shah dynasty. This vol- 


ume covers the country’s history from the 
earliest beginnings to the end of the Lic- 
chavi period. On the whole the history 
of this period is not easy reading because 
of the confused chronology and the bewil- 
dering array of rulers and their often con- 
trovertible relation to one another. There 
is frequent reference to various chronicles 
and inscriptions, many of which are open to 
different interpretations. It is to be hoped 
that when all of these sources have been 
fully exploited by competent scholars, the 
early history of Nepal can be put on a 
firmer basis than now seems possible. The 
omission of all diacritical marks on the 
proper names, and inconsistencies of or- 
thography, are regrettable. To be deplored 
also is the fact that the index is devoid of 
subdivision, and for references to subjects 
frequently mentioned throughout the 
volume, it is useless. 

In Tibet: Erde der Gétter (Zirich, 
[1960]) Blanche Christine Olschak traces 
the history of Tibet from the earliest times 
to the flight of the Dalai Lama in 1959. 
Much of this material was hitherto un- 
known or at best hardly known, such as 
the reference to Tibet in ancient, pre-Is- 
lamic Arabic sources and the persistence 
of this obscure tradition in the Koran and 
in Ibn Khaldiin’s Mugaddimah (1377 
A.D.). Extensive treatment is accorded 
the famous epic of Ge-sar, the legendary 
hero of Tibet. There is an excellent 
chronological table which records the chief 
historical events from Vedic antiquity to 
the complete subjugation of Tibet by the 
Chinese in 1959 and its aftermath. For 
those who wish to explore certain details 
at greater length there are appended many 
Anmerkungen, and there are several mays 
designed to illustrate matter discussed in 
the text. 

Vladimir Sis and Jan Vani offer a col- 
lection of photographs of Tibetan sculp- 
ture, paintings, architecture and other 


products of the artistic genius of Tibet in 
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Tibetan Art [1961]). 
Many of the objects have never been pho- 
tographed before, and the assemblage is, 
therefore, particularly valuable. There is 
a short introduction in which the salient 
features of Tibetan art are described and 
the principal subjects of artistic representa- 
tion enumerated. The authors conclude 
their summary by stating that Tibetan art, 


their (London, 


though borrowed initially from India, is 
not a slavish imitation: rather it bears the 
relation of mother-daughter to it, that is 
to say, they have many features in com- 
mon but are yet independent personalities. 
The art patterns are essentially the same, 
but Tibetan art has a vitality of its own, 
a savage, grotesque quality which contrasts 
sharply with the quiet serenity often mir- 
rored in the very same work. 


Southeast Asia 


Occasionally there appears a reprint of 
a book which has been out of print for 
years and is most difficult to secure. One 
such book pertaining to historical events 
in Burma during the early 19th century 
prior to the three Anglo-Burmese wars is 
Michael Symes; Journal of His Second 
Embassy to the Court of Ava in 1802 
(London, 1955). Apart from the valuable 
historical documents which describe the 
British mission to the Burmese capital for 
the purpose of reopening diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Burmese, this volume is par- 
ticularly useful because of the lengthy in- 
troduction and notes by D. G. E. Hall, of 
the School of Oriental and African Studies 
at the University of London. The Symes 
documents are far better understood in the 
light of this introduction, which discusses 
the beginnings of Anglo-French rivalry in 
Burma, during the period 1792-95, and 
Captain Hiram Cox’s mission in 1796-98. 

An authoritative work in the cultural 
field entitled Thai Musical Instruments, by 
Dhanit Yupho, translated from the Thai 
by David Morton (Bangkok, 1960), 
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presents a brief historical statement about 
the time when the Thai people were resi- 
dent many centuries ago in southern 
China, and tells how the various Thai in- 
struments received their names. Allto- 
gether 56 instruments are described with 
considerable detail: percussion instruments 
made of wood, metal, skin, or leather; 
stringed instruments played either with 
a plectrum or a bow; and wind instruments, 

Prince Chula Chakrabongse of Thai- 
land, the grandson of Thailand’s great 
king, Chulalongkorn, is already known for 
his former books in English, Brought up 
in England (London, 1943) and The 
Twain Have Met; or, An Eastern Prince 
Came West (London, 1957); and other 
books in Thai in the field of history, 
dealing with the Congress of Vienna, Fred- 
erick the Great of Prussia, Catherine the 
Great of Russia, and Admiral Nelson. He 
is now the author of Lords of Life; the 
Paternal Monarchy of Bangkok, 1782- 
1932, with the Earlier and More Recent 
History of Thailand (New York, 1960). 
Based primarily on published and unpub- 
lished Thai sources and contemporary 
sources in English and French, this is a 
full historical account of the Chakri dynasty 
from the time of the founding of the house 
of Chakri by General Chakri as Rama I in 
1782. This guided Thailand for 150 years 
until 1932, when a bloodless revolution 
gave birth to a limited monarchy. 


The Asia Society has made possible the 
publication of a monograph by Alexander 
B. Griswold, King Mongkut of Stam (New 


York, 1961). This well-documented his- 
torical treatise presents the highlights in 
the life of a Siamese monarch who proved 
himself to be one of the very few Asian 
leaders of the 19th century who could 
match in skill the Western empire-builders 
bent on increasing their holdings in all 
parts of Southeast Asia. 

The Department of Anthropology of the 
University of California at Los Angeles has 
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issued the following series of papers in its 
Laos Project, all written or edited by Joel 
M. Halpern: The Role of the Chinese in 
Lao Society (1959), No. 1; Capital, Sav- 
ings and Credit Among Lao and Serb 
Peasants: a Contrast in Cultural Values 
(1961), No. 2; Population Statistics and 
Associated Data (1961), No. 3; Geo- 
graphic, Demographic and Ethnic Back- 
ground on Laos (1961), No. 4; An An- 
notated Bibliography on the Peoples of 
Laos and Northern Thailand (1961), No. 
5; American Policy in Laos (1961), No. 6; 
Laotian Educational Statistics (1961?), 
No. 7; Government Statistics (1961?) , No. 
8; Laotian Agricultural Statistics (1961), 
No. 9; Laotian Health Statistics (1961?), 
No. 10; Economic and Related Statistics 
Dealing with Laos (1961?), No. 11; Vil- 
lage Life in Vientiane Province, 1956- 
1957, by Howard K. Kaufman (1961?), 
No. 12; The Meo of Xieng Khouang 
Province, by George L. Barney (1961?), 
No. 13; The Village of Ban Pha Khao, 
Vientiane Province, a Preliminary Report, 
by Tsuneo Ayabe (1961?), No. 14; Ethnic 
Groups in the Valley of the Nam Song and 
the Nam Lik; Their Geographical Distri- 
bution and Some Aspects of Social Change, 
by Keiji Iwata (1961?), No. 15; Minority 
Groups in Northern Laos, Especially the 
Yao, by Keiji Iwata (1961?), No. 16; The 
Natural Economy of Laos (1961?), No. 
17; The Rural and Urban Economies 
(1961?), No. 18; Laotian Health Prob- 
lems (1961?), No. 19; Government, Poli- 
tics, and Social Structure of Laos; a Study 
of Tradition and Innovation (1961?), 
No. 21; and Bibliography of Laos and Eth- 
nically Related Areas, by John McKinstry 
(1961?), No. 22. 

Information from North Vietnam con- 
tinues to be very elusive and difficult to 
secure. The translations of certain docu- 
ments made possible by the U.S. Joint 
Publications Research Service in New 
York City have aided in filling this gap. 


These titles are listed for the researcher 
interested in Vietnam: Economic Prob- 
lems in North Vietnam’s Industry and 
Their Solution (1961), No. 7618; Docu- 
mentary Record of Third Congress of 
Vietnam Lao Dong Party, North Vietnam 
(1961), No. 7137; Legal and Ideological 
Developments in North Vietnam (1961), 
No. 6972; Food Production, Food Distri- 
bution, and Physical Fitness, North Viet- 
nam (1961), No. 8243; The University 
Branch is Developing Quickly and 
Strongly, North Vietnam, by Ho dac Di 
(1961), No. 8047; Development of Textile 
Industry in Democratic Republic of Viet- 
nam, by I. A. Shikanova (1961), No. 
8022; By-Laws of Vietnam Lao Dong 
Youth Group (1961), No. 8562; The Reso- 
lution of the 3d National Party Congress, 
North Vietnam, by I. N. Kiselev (1961), 
No. 8545; North Vietnam Must Formulate 
and Develop New Concepts to Step up 
Socialist Revolution, by Le Duan (1961), 
No. 8674; Report of Premier Pham van 
Dong at the Eighth Session of the National 
Assembly, Democratic Republic of Viet- 
nam (1958?), No. DC-294; Government 
Report on the Three Year Plan of North 
Vietnam, 1958-1960, by Nguyen duy 
Trinh (1959), No. 632-D. 

Four recent publications received from 
the University of Malaya Press cover a 
variety of topics pertaining to Malaya and 
the contiguous areas of Singapore and 
North Borneo. The first two are volumes 
of the Malayan Historical Studies, a new 
series of histories and historical mono- 
graphs covering the story of Malaya: Brit- 
ish Intervention in Malaya, 1867-1877, by 
Cyril Northcote Parkinson (Singapore, 
1960) and The Golden Khersonese; 
Studies in the Historical Geography of the 
Malay Peninsula before A.D. 1500, by Paul 
Wheatley (Kuala Lumpur, 1961). A con- 
cise and very readable account of the neigh- 
boring country of Borneo, by the head of 
the History Department at the University 
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of Malaya in Singapore, K. G. Tregonning, 
has been issued under the title Under 
Chartered Company Rule: North Borneo, 
1881-1946 (Singapore, 1958). This study 
opens with a historical account of how 
North Borneo was once an American colony 
prior to the emergence of the British North 
Borneo Company, and then proceeds to 
discuss summarily the government admin- 
istration, economic development, labor, 
health, education, and slavery, which 
flourished in the 19th century. The 
sociologist interested in the Chinese com- 
munity of Singapore will find enlighten- 
ment in Barrington Kaye’s Upper Nankin 
Street, Singapore; a Sociological Study of 
Chinese Households Living in a Densely 
Populated Area (Singapore, 1960), a re- 
port which embodies the results of a year 
and a half of research undertaken by a 
social research fellow at the University of 
Malaya in the mid-50’s. This well- 
organized survey gives extensive data on 
“The Constitution of Households,” “Living 
Conditions,” “Date and Place of Birth and 
Immigrant Status,” “Dialect and Educa- 
tion.” “Marital Status,” “Occupation,” 
and other topics related to the condition 
of a street in Singapore’s “Chinatown.” 

A second book on Borneo by Professor 
Tregonning, entitled North Borneo (Lon- 
don, 1960), is the initial volume in the 
Corona Library, a series of illustrated vol- 
umes issued under the sponsorship of the 
sritish Colonial Office and dealing with the 
United Kingdom’s dependent territories, 
the way their peoples live, and how they 
are governed. The series is designed to fill 
the gap between the official Blue Books on 
the one hand and occasional writings on 
the other. This volume covers history, in- 
dustry, social life and customs, geography, 
natural resources, education, commerce 


and trade, and other topics. A clear map, 


a detailed index, and an abundance of 
illustrations make the book a good reference 
tool. 
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A valuable reference book on the little 
area of Brunei is an official report printed 
at the Government Printing Office at 
Kuching, Sarawak, entitled State of Brunei 
Annual Report, 1957 (1958). Part 1 gives 
a general review for the year; Part 2, the 
real core of the book, provides data on 
population, labor, finance and taxation, 
commerce, industry, legislation, public 
works, communications, and other topics; 
and Part 3 outlines the geography, history, 
and colonial administration. 

Majallah Perpustakaan Stngapure 
(Singapore Library Journal), the official 
organ of the Library Association of Singa- 
pore, is a biennial periodical which made 
its initial appearance in April 1961. This 
issue included these articles by library staff 
members of the University of Malaya in 
Singapore: “Our Library in Microfilm,” 
by Jean Waller, Librarian, University of 
Malaya in Singapore; “Chinese and West- 
ern Cataloging Methods: A Comparative 
Study,” by Austin Shu; “Historical Source 
Materials of Southeast Asian History, a 
Report on the First International Confer- 
ence on Southeast Asian Historians,” by 
Lim Wong Pui Huen; and “Libraries in 
South India,” by M. Nadarajan. 

Among the U.S. Joint Publications Re- 
search Service publications on Indonesia, 
most of these were issued during 1961: 
The Selected Works of D. N. Aidit [Secre- 
tary-General of the Indonesian Commu- 
nist Party], Vol. I, Indonesia, No. 6551; 
Regional Developments in Indonesia, No. 
7878; Selected Articles from Mimbar In- 
donesia (1960), No. 7571; Information on 
SOBSI [Indonesian Federation of Trade 
Unions], Indonesia, No. 7456; Selected 
Translations on Indonesia, Nos. 8411, 8285, 
8286, 8232, 8233; Forty Years of the Com- 
munist Party of Indonesia, No. 8209; Sec- 
ond Plenary Session of PKI [Indonesian 
Communist Party] Central Committee and 
Other Indonesian Communist Materials, 
No. 8275; Socio-Economic Developments 
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in Indonesia, No. 8392; The Desa in Na- 
tional Development, Indonesia, No. 8267; 
Let us Rule Indonesian Waters, No. 8266; 
The National Seminar of Women Peasants 
in Indonesia, No. 8325; Role of Harian 
Rakjat in Indonesian Society (1961), No. 
8601; and Part 2 of Meaning of PKI Sup- 
port for 1945 Constitution and Guided 
Democracy, No. 8602. 

A collection of Muhammad Natsir’s 
writings, composed 20 to 25 years ago, 
has been brought together in Capita Selecta 
(Bandung, 1954). Although the content 
was written years before Mr. Natsir served 
in public office as Minister of Information 
in the Hatta cabinet, or as Prime Minister 
of Indonesia in 1950-51, the volume con- 
tains many ideas pertinent to Indonesia in 
the fields of culture, education, philosophy 
and religion (particularly Islam) , and gov- 
ernment. He was chairman of the Per- 
satuan Islam, the Moslem Association, 
and a large section of the book deals with 
various aspects of Islam in Indonesia. 

Funksi penerangan di Indonesia, by 
Ruslan Abdulgani (Djakarta, 1953?), is 
a collection of the writer’s lectures and 
public addresses during his office as a Sec- 
retary-General of the Department of 
Information. Directed primarily to In- 
donesian government officials who are re- 
sponsible for knowing about the various 
problems of Indonesia, it discusses: de- 
mocracy and bureaucracy; general elec- 
tions; the process of integration and 
disintegration in the Indonesian commu- 
nity; aspects of bringing about peace and 
order and strength to the State; the devel- 
opment of public opinion and the per- 
fection of mass communications; the 
development of the national press in 
Indonesia; and the meaning of the Asian 
Film Festival for the film industry of 
Indonesia. 

In an effort to provide a careful analy- 
sis and evaluation of selected historical 
events which took place in colonial Indo- 


nesia during the first quarter of the 20th 
century, the study entitled The Emergence 
of the Modern Indonesian Elite (The 
Hague, Chicago, 1960) was written origi- 
nally in 1954 by Robert Van Niel as his 
doctoral thesis. The principal emphasis 
is not upon political events per se but upon 
social change, particularly the social change 
manifested among the leader group of 
Indonesian society. The author’s stated 
purpose is that of analyzing and interpret- 
ing Dutch colonial practices, policies, and 
attitudes and showing their effects upon 
Indonesian society, while at the same time 
evaluating the dynamics of Indonesian so- 
ciety and their part in forming the social 
foundation for political independence 
decades later. 

In connection with the centennial of 
the birth of José Rizal y Alonso, the na- 
tional hero of the Philippines, a number 
of publications of or pertaining to him 
are of very recent receipt. Leopoldo Y. 
Yabes, professor of English at the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines and writer on 
Ilocano literature, has published a mono- 
graph entitled José Rizal: Sage, Teacher 
and Benefactor of Humanity (Quezon 
City, 1961). This is a slight revision of 
a former essay entitled Rizal, Intellectual 
and Moral Leader, which won the leading 
prize in the National Essay Contest on 
Rizal conducted by the José Rizal National 
Centennial Commission. Another book, 
“Where Slaves There Are None” (Manila, 
1961), taking its title from a phrase in 
what is generally looked upon as Rizal’s 
poetic masterpiece, El Ultimo Adiés, pre- 
sents the complete poems of Rizal in both 
Spanish and English. The translation into 
English was done by Alfredo S. Veloso as 
a project of the Institute of Arts and Sci- 
ences of Far Eastern University. Although 
translations can never take the place of 
the original poems, this volume places 
Rizal’s poetic works within the reach of 
the English-speaking generation which has 
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been alienated from him because of the 
language barrier. A publication by the 
historian Eufrenio Alip entitled J Traced 
Rizal’s Footsteps in Foreign Lands (Ma- 
nila, 1961) relates the numerous experi- 
ences of Rizal in Spain, France, Germany, 
England, America, and Belgium, the last 
country being the place where Fili was 
published. Fili is the writing which led 
radical Filipinos like Bonifacio to organize 
the Katipunan, which brought about the 
revolution of 1896. 

A new contribution to Filipino literature 
appeared in the second, revised, bilingual 
edition of Angutsh, Fulness, Nirvana; a 
Collection of Famous Poems in Spanish 
Written by Filipino Poets and Correspond- 
ing Translations in English (Quezon City, 
1961), compiled and translated by Alfredo 
S. Veloso. In addition to selected poems 


by José Rizal, José Palma, Cecilio Apéstol, 


Claro Recto, and other literary figures, 
short biographical sketches of each writer 
are included. 

Thomas H. Silcock, a former head of 
the Economics Department of the Uni- 
versity of Malaya in Singapore, presents 
in The Commonwealth Economy in South- 
east Asia (Durham, N.C., 1959) the pat- 
tern, development, problems, and other 
aspects of the economy, principally in the 
countries of Malaya, Singapore, and Sara- 
wak, with additional references to North 
Borneo and Hong Kong. The overtones 
of political independence, and how the 
newly independent areas have experienced 
or will experience substantial changes in 
economic structure, are also discussed. 
The contents consist of a series of lectures 
delivered at Duke University and an article 
which appeared earlier in the Malayan 
Economic Review. 
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